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This Month’s Cover 





@ THe LANKY CAPTAIN with the microphone is 





delivering a running commentary on the dem- |» 
onstration you see in progress in the background. 
What you don't see is the careful staging and re- 

hearsing which preceded the exercises: for in 

the Quantico schools, the hours of preparation 

are far more numerous than the hours of execu- 

tion. Maj James A. Donovan drew the cover and 


wrote the accompanying article on page 6. 
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ou'll have 


the flames 
are out! 


Speed is a creed with newsmen. 
They flash the news to you as fast as 
it happens. 

The Bell System helps make that 
speed possible. It provides local, long 
distance and radio-telephone, tele- 
graph, teletypewriter and wire-photo 
facilities over which the news flashes 


to presses and microphones, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 







Keeping these facilities in top con- 


dition is the job of skilled telephone 
company technicians. 

They work ‘round the clock and 
the calendar with the newsmen in 
order that you may have a “front- 
row seat’’ for the 
passing parade of 


world events. 
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Sperry’s “all-weather” Automatic Approach... 


The Automatic Approach Control, accessory to 
the Sperry A-12 Gyropilot, relieves the pilot of 
tension, lessens fatigue, and gives him a tool which 





permits him to do his job better. 


...Which flies airplanes automatically to the runway 


Sperry Automatic Approach Control, using signals from the 
. C.A.A. Localizer and Glide Path which operate the Cross 
‘ Sa ia ‘ Pointer Meter, interprets these signals in terms 
‘apt , of turn, climb and descent. This approach control, 
: infil operating through the A-12 Gyropilot, guides the airplane 
along the path defined by the 


Instrument Landing System 
— = without “hunting” or 









oscillation. 


,..Can improve your schedule reliability 


The A-12 Gyropilot and Automatic Approach Control permits 
development of new operating techniques which wall result in 


improved schedule reliability. 





} And in the Marine Field... 


Sperry Radar and Loran are 
piloting ships on safer, shorter 


—— GD 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, NEW YORK ~ DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE + NEW ORLEANS + CLEVELAND + HONOLULU 
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PASSING 


BOOKS OF INTEREST 


The War in Washington .. . 


HE UNITED STATES AT WAR—Bureau of 


the Budget, 555 pages. Washington: CGovern- 
ment Printing Office $1.00 
# In Wortp War II, STRENUOUS EFFORTS 


were made to “capture and record” the experi- 
ence of all organizations of the government, 
military as well as civilian. Nearly 40 agen- 
cies have prepared or are preparing exhaustive 
reports on their activities. Early in the war 
these efforts came under centralized direction. 
To coordinate and the efforts of 
the various agencies in writing their histories, 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget ap- 
pointed in March 1942 a Committee on Records 
of War Administration. With a small staff that 
became the War Records Section of the Bureau 
of the Budget, this committee remained in ex- 
istence until June 1946, when it was formally 
dissolved. As its last official act, the War Rec- 
ords Section made a formal report on its activi- 
ties in a volume with the somewhat colorless title 
of The United States at War intended to serve as 
an introduction to the agency histories that were 
to follow. Necessarily, the authors lacked the 
perspective of time and the opportunity for pro- 
longed study of records; the book was sharply 
limited in scope and purpose. It was to be not a 
series of thumb nail histories of the various war- 
lime agencies but a survey of the conditions 
which brought them into being, a study of the 
problems of organization that they faced, and a 
brief account of the validity of their solutions. 


encourage 


Fundamentally, the plan of the book was dic- 
tated to the authors. The United States had a 
plan against war, the Industrial Mobilization 
Plan of the Joint Army-Navy Munitions Board, 
which had been entrusted with the task of sur- 
veying the potential resources of the United 
States and the capacities of private industry, and 
then proposing a method of organizing the Gov- 
ernment to coordinate the war effort. By statute 
(ie responsibility for planning against the pos- 


IN REVIEW 


TO MARINE READERS 





sibility of war had been placed within the office 
of the Assistant Secretary of War soon after 
World War I. The Army-Navy Munitions Board 
was the outgrowth of that responsibility; the 
Navy had been included in the planning by in- 
formal action. This board prepared successive 
revisions of its plan in the “30s, and by 39 had 
a blueprint for action: in an emergency the Pres- 
ident was to create a War Resources Adminis- 
tration with staff divisions representing all ele- 
ments of the economy, and to delegate to a War 
Resources administrator, a civilian chosen by 
him, the authority to govern all production for 
war. 

The Industrial Mobilization Plan 
adopted; that is, the War Resources Administra- 
tion was never formally organized—though the 
final array of war agencies bore a close resem- 
blance to that proposed by the plan. In making 
their report, the authors of The United States at 
War had to explore the reasons for the rejection 
of the plan, to sketch the course of mobilization 
during the war, and to explain the pattern of 
organization that developed. The book is divid- 
ed into three parts. The first part outlines the 
events of the defense period; the second, de- 
scribes the organization of Government during 
the first year of the war; the third, sketches the 
changes occurring as the Nation’s war effort set- 
tled into maturity and discusses the preparations 
for reconversion to peace. The authors neces- 
sarily analyze all phases of the war effort: our 
foreign commitments, price control, labor and 
manpower, public information, munitions pro- 
duction and procurement, food, and transporta- 


was never 


tion. 

The book, essentially a study of a democracy 
under stress, is profoundly disturbing reading. 
The authors make clear that until an acute emer- 
gency does arise, preparations within a democ- 
racy for defense are made slowly and reluctant- 
ly, usually inadequately. The story of the de- 
fense years becomes a record of slowly chang- 
ing public opinion and administrative experi- 
mentation. Fortunately before this last war, the 
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United States had two full years to lay the basis 
for mobilization. It is possible without those 
two years no amount of good will and whole- 
hearted devotion would have sufficed to increase 
our production adequately and in time. The 
book also demonstrates clearly that a democracy 
can fight a war successfully without resorting 
to totalitarian measures and that with the full 
cooperation of the people and freedom of debate. 
conflicts of interest and power can be eliminated 
and organizations kept flexible and adjusted to 
the functions they have to perform. Possibly. 
the author of the last chapter adds tentatively. 
the whole process of preserving democratic pro- 
cedures during a war may be more efficient than 
a rigid authoritarian system. This conclusion he 
hased on a survey of the German and Japanese 
mobilization organizations that is. of course. nec- 
essarily incomplete. 

The United States at War emphasizes the dil- 
emma of the Armed Services in a democracy. 
Qn the one side is the long abiding distrust of 
militarism in all its forms. a distrust violent 
enough to deny to the Army and the Navy be- 
tween wars adequate funds for preparation and 


experiment, and to cut off members of the mili- 
tary profession from real participation in the 
social and economic forces of the Nation. On 
the other side is an exacting devotion maintained 
in isolation, an unappreciated pursuit of prepara- 
tions against war. When war comes, two series 
of echelons confront one another without com- 
plete understanding: the authoritarian organiza- 
tion of the Services and the hastily devised agen- 
cies to administer the civilian war effort. The 
Services naturally are reluctant to entrust the 
civilian agencies with full responsibility, since 
their lines of authority are not clear, lines of 
responsibility are ill-marked. and procedures 
seemingly very slow and hesitant. The civilian 
agencies are repelled by authoritarian demands 
of the Services and by what they conceive to be 
a neglect and ignorance of the whole civilian 
economy: yet private industry. labor. and Gov- 
ernment have been re-aligned for only one pur- 
pose: to provide munitions of war and maintain 
a healthy economy for the prosecution of the 
war. 


Maj Phillips Carleton 
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This Month and Next 


® Tue North Cuina Operation by Mas — sized by LrCot Atpna L. Bowser, Jr. in End 

RoBERT FE, CHURLEY is to our minds the best Run in the Solomons. 

round up yet of the role of the Marines in China 

since the war’s end. It will be published in two & Aso in the October issue: FLETCHER 

PRATT moves the Pacific War to Guam and Capt 

Joun DeCuant takes the Marines’ air fight to 

#® TuHat THE Marines have a lot to learn in) Okinawa. 

antitank warfare is the contention of LTCoL Ar- 

ruiurR J. Stewart. Just how much he outlines & LrCot Wittiam Warp Burrows, who fig- 

in We Must Learn to Stop Tanks which is sched- ures on this month’s back cover, was the first 

Commandant of the Marine Corps, serving from 

12 July 1798 until 6 March 1804. A Philadel- 

® THE IMPORTANCE of the Bougainville oper-phian and a Federalist, he served as an officer 
ion is often obscured by the more spectacular during the Revolution and was characterized by 

‘ssault against Tarawa. That Bougainville was Washington Irving as being “a gentleman of ac- 
re than just a hop to another island is empha- complished mind and polished manner.” 


parts beginning next month. 


uled for the October issue. 
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®@ THE SUMMER OF 1947 SAW THE REVIVAL OF 
the peacetime program for training reserves un- 
der the direction of the Marine Corps Schools. 

Beginning in 1935 most of the new reserve 
Marine ground officers were trained in the Pla- 
toon Leaders’ Classes which were conducted each 
summer at Western Platoon Leaders’ Class, San 
Diego, and the Eastern Platoon Leaders’ Class. 


During the 





At this time, The Basic School staff began to 
participate in the planning and preparations for 
their share of the summer reserve training pro- 
gram that had been outlined by Headquarters. 
Marine Corps. The Basic School was to conduct 
training for: 

(1) A group of new reserve lieutenants who 
were the last of the college V-12 graduates. These 
men had Jittle or no prs- 





Quantico. 
war years, this program 
was discontinued. The 


By Maj James A. Donovan, |r 


vious military trainin: 


and would be on active 





Candidates Class. Re- 
serve Officers Class, and the Platoon Command- 
ers School at Quantico were organized to expe- 
dite the training of young ground officer candi- 
dates to meet the heavy wartime demands. 
With the graduation of the 17th Platoon Com- 
manders Class in December 1945, the old prewar 
Basic School for regular officers that had been 
in Philadelphia was reorganized at Quantico to 
be the junior resident course in the peacetime 
Marine Corps Schools system. The Platoon Com- 
manders School staff and facilities were rede- 
signed as The Basic School. Small classes of 
regular officers were thereafter in constant at- 
tendance until the Third Basic School Class 
graduated 154 second lieutenants in January of 


this year, 


6 


duty for two weeks. 
(2) A class of Naval Reserve Officer Training 
Corps midshipmen and college contract students 
who represented the first increment of future 
Marines to come in via the Holloway program. 
Regular NROTC midshipmen are in the Nav) 
receiving pay and college tuition. They are 
obligated to complete two years of active duty 
upon being commissioned. The contract students 
are civilians who are taking naval science and 
training which will lead to reserve commissions 
These men had varied backgrounds of militar) 
experience. All had received some instruction 
under the Marine officer on the staff of thei: 
NROTC unit. The civilians in thi 
group were to receive three weeks of trainin 


college’s 


and the regular midshipmen were to stay on 
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A variety of coordinated programs insures the Marine Corps of a continuing supply 


of capable young officers. The Marine Corps Schools at Quantico adapts its regular 


resident schools to the summer training of prospective reserve second lieutenants 


Quantico for a total of eight weeks. 

(3) The PLC program for college men which 
would involve two large classes of Junior Pla- 
toon Leaders and one class of Senior Platoon 
Leaders. Each of these PLC groups was to be 
in training for a six weeks period. 

The Reserve Officers were to begin training 
16 June, the NROTC 23 June, the first Junior 
PLC 7 July, the Senior PLC 14 July. and the 
second Junior PLC on 21 July. Schedules for 
each of these groups were drawn up covering 
in general much of the same basic curriculum as 
The Basic School. but modified in scope and 
content as required to fit the background of the 
students and the time available in each training 
period. 

The PLC program presented immediate prob- 
lems; not only was it to involve the largest num- 
ber of students but the men to be trained had 
to be recruited. In February, after a short 
briefing and schooling by representatives from 
Officer Headquarters, 
Marine Corps. 25 officers of The Basic School 
staff departed for all sections of the country to 


Performance Division, 


begin recruiting candidates from some 250 col- 
leges and universities. This drive was to last for 
about three months. Each officer was assigned 
certain schools and each school was given ob- 
jective quotas for the recruiter to attempt to fill. 

This campaign met with varied success in 
different parts of the country. In general, al- 
though top quotas were filled in very few areas, 
most of the schools were extremely cooperative 
and the recruiting program was considered quite 
successful. 388 Junior PLC candidates were 
signed up and 46 Senior PLC candidates were 
enlisted. 

Eligibility regulations posed some restrictions 
ipon the recruiting by requiring the men to be 
inmarried, over 17 and under 25 years of age. 
Men with a year or more previous military serv- 

e if already juniors in their college class would 
‘e enlisted in the Senior PLC, all others were 
lesignated for Junior PLC. An interesting side- 
ight was the fine cooperation and interest shown 
y the many ex-marines encountered in the var- 
us schools. 


The recruiting officers were all 


impressed by the loyalty of these men and all 
stated that they could have met their quotas if 
more of the ex-marines had been eligible for the 
program. 

Planning for the PLC training was based upon 
the objective given The Basic Schooi; to take 
selected volunteer students of accredited colleges 
and universities who desired commissions in 
the USMC or USMCR and in six week periods 
during the summer give them concentrated in- 
struction in tactics, weapons, and the standards 
of discipline and appearance expected of a 
Marine Officer. The facilities of the Marine 
Barracks and Marine Corps Schools would be 
available. This included the post rifle range and 
a new Quonset hut camp at Onville in the Guadal- 
canal training area. 

Approximately 28 days for training remained 
after allowing time for organization, adminis- 
tration, and some recreation and liberty. The 
normal training day was from 0730 to 1700 with 
an hour and a half for lunch Monday through 
Friday. Saturday afternoons and Sundays were 
free. Drills and ceremonies were kept to a mini- 
mum necessary to develop reasonable proficiency. 
Primary emphasis was on developing skill with 
weapons and instruction in other military sub- 
jects deemed necessary for a junior officer. 
Methods of instruction were based upon the 
proven Schools’ techniques of lectures, demon- 
strations, student application, and critiques. 
Student proficiency was tested by means of short 
answer type examination. 

Every effort was made to develop leadership 
among the young students by continuing the 
successful wartime methods. By example, by in- 
struction, and by personal counseling they were 
exposed to the Marine Corps system that make; 
troop leaders. 

The Junior Platoon Leaders Class consisting of 
college freshmen or sophomores with little or no 
previous training was given a course intended 
primarily to furnish the candidate with a general 
background of service knowledge and_ specific 
instructions in weapons, tactics, and techniques 
up to and including the rifle platoon. 

While on active duty this group received the 
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Reporting in to the first sergeant begins 
the officer prospect's summer training. 





The Commandant addressed the PLCs. The 
student in the black tie is a midshipman. 


A supplemented ration furnishes the fuel 
for a strenuous, concentrated program. 






















rank and pay of corporals. Upon successful 
completion of the Junior Platoon Leader: 
courses the candidates are eligible to return the 
following summer as members of the Senior 
Platoon Leaders Class. 

The training for the Junior Platoon Leaders 
Classes was subdivided in general as follows: 

First Week in the barracks on the main post: 
instruction consisting of general indoctrination. 
individual training, and drill. 

Second and Third Weeks in the barracks on 
the main post; instruction consisting of weapons 
firing on the rifle range, and drill. 

Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Weeks at camp in the 
training area: instruction in tactics, demonstra- 
tions. and field exercises. 

The Senior Platoon Leaders Class consisted 
of 46 men. many of whom were ex-marines. 
These men received the rank and pay of ser- 
geants. All had a year or more of previous 
military service and had only their senior college 
year to complete. They will be commissioned 
upon receiving their college degrees. Their 
course was designed to provide a quick introduc- 
tion or review in the basic subject matter covered 
in the Junior PLC course and progress to the 
more complicated weapons such as machine guns 
and mortars and to the more advanced tactics 
and techniques up to and including the rifle 
company. 

Each year a certain percentage of the highest 
ranking graduates of the Senior Platoon Leaders 
Class will be recommended for regular commis- 
sions and will be assigned to active duty upon 
graduation from college. They will then attend 
The Basic School. 

The Senior Platoon Leaders Classes were sub- 
divided as follows: 

First and Second Weeks in barracks at the 
main post; instruction consisting of indoctrina- 
tion, general review, individual instruction, and 
weapons and tactics. 

Third and Fourth Weeks at camp in the train- 
ing area; training consisting primarily of tactical 
instruction, and field exercises. 

Fifth Week in barracks on the main post; in- 
struction consisting mainly of weapons firing 
on the rifle range and drills. 

Sixth Week in the barracks on the main post: 
classroom work in various administrative fune- 
tions and supporting arms, and a landing exer- 
cise from the Potomac River. 

The small class of 71 reserve lieutenants was 
given a concentrated two weeks of instruction in 
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hasic indoctrination, general subjects and dem- 
onstrations of weapons and tactics. All of their 
instruction was on The Basic School level. 

The NROTC group consisting of 41 contract 
(civilian) students and 1] regular (midshipmen) 
students received three weeks of training that 
would tie in with their previous one semester of 
Marine instruction at their respective colleges. 
Following The Basic School pattern and scope 
their instruction consisted of classroom lectures, 
demonstrations, and practical work covering the 
basic infantry weapons, individual training and 
scouting, rifle squad and platoon tactics, pa- 
trolling, and such special operations as_tank- 
infantry cooperation, street fighting, and assault 
of fortified positions. 

Upon the departure of the contract NROTC. 
the 11 regular (midshipmen) NROTC students 
who were to remain for five additional weeks 
began two weeks of firing at the rifle range. The 
rest of their scheduled training was worked in 
with the PLC classes except in certain subjects 
where they received special separate instruction. 

Upon graduation from college these midship- 
men will be eligible for commissions as second 
lieutenants in the regular Marine Corps and 
assignment to further training at The Basic 
School. 

In order to command and supervise the drills, 
veadership, and discipline of the student body, 
of 


battalions was set up. The several classes were 


4 regimental organization consisting two 
organized and disbanded within the framework 
of this training regiment as the situation de- 
manded. 

The junior officers and NCOs for the PLC 
companies and platoons were drawn mainly from 
the Marine personnel assigned to the college 
NROTC 
Marine Corps Schools for duty during the sum- 
Other officers were Basic School staff or 


units. They were transferred to the 
mer. 
officers on temporary duty with the School while 
waiting to attend the Senior Course, Amphibious 
Warfare School, in September. 

Most of the weapons, tactical, and general 
instruction for all of these classes was conducted 
by the permanent Basic School staff instructors. 

All Marine personnel concerned with this 
phase of the summer reserve training feel that 
it has been quite successful. It is from these 
classes that most of the regular and_ reserve 
ground second lieutenants will be acquired in 
future years so the importance to the Corps of 
this program cannot be overemphasized, US @ MC 
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In a squadroom an instructor demonstrates 
the mysteries of the field transport pack. 





While waiting to be called to the firing 
line, a platoon is drilled by its gunny. 


Firing ball ammunition on a field problem 
gives the tactical training added realism. 
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Combat Historians? 


#® FROM THE HISTORIANS LONG VIEW, THE 
missing link in the Marine Corps story of 
World War II is and will continue to be lack of 
the fruits of contemporary coverage by trained 
historical personnel—on the spot, at the time. 

It is a defect which can never be made good, 
and despite all diligence after the event the 
history of the Corps in World War II will in- 
evitably suffer as a result. 

Any officer who has ever written a wartime 
diary or sweated out a special action report will 


of the war prevented further experiment along 
the lines previously laid out. 

Now that serious Marine Corps _ historical 
study of World War II has been initiated, how- 
ever, it is only too plain how much has been 
missed. It also seems clear that if we are to 
benefit from this experience we must look ahead 
with a view to improvement over what was done 
and left undone during World War II. 

As initial points of departure for historical 
coverage of any future war. the Marine Corps 
will require, from the 





understand what | 
mean. He will realize 
that such records, im- 


By Maj Robert D. Heinl, Jr. 


very outset, both a pro- 
gram and an operating 








portant as they are, by 
their very nature fail to convey any thing like the 
whole story. Indeed, the historian is fortunate 
when they merely omit, for such documents 
often mislead. As Mr Fletcher Pratt, the naval 
historian, once observed, “The purpose of a spe- 
cial action report is to create the impression 
that the operation proceeded according to plan.” 
In effect, he added, the special action report was 
in most cases simply a shadow of the operation 
plan in silhouette of hindsight. 

Thus, having never received the powerful cor- 
rective of on-the-spot coverage by professional 
historians, our postwar historical effort is now 
doomed to stumble over inaccuracies which 
might have been patent at the time but are no 
longer so; to fall prey to those who desire to 
rewrite the record to support their own_ pre- 
conceptions; and to miss much of the color, the 
flavor, and the authenticity which can be sup- 
plied only by eyewitnesses. 

This necessity was realized in the German 
Wehrmacht, which maintained an efficient or- 
ganization for just such historical spot-reporting. 
It was also realized in our own country, al- 
though after some delay. 

As far as the Marine Corps was concerned, 
the idea finally took root in 1945, and a his- 
torical team of specialist officers and enlisted 
personnel actually did attempt to cover the 
Okinawa operation. For a variety of reasons, 
however, this venture, although thoroughly 
sound in original conception, failed to realize 
much that had been hoped of it. and the end 


10 


organization. At the 
beginning of the last war we had _ neither. 

Generally speaking. the backbone of any ofh- 
cial military history lies in the field of opera- 
tions. Official history is largely operational his- 
tory. Related but subsidiary is unit history, and 
this in fact is only operational history recast 
so that the common denominator is a particular 
unit as it moves through succeeding operations. 
Thus it can safely be postulated that the main 
effort of any future war historical program for 
the Marine Corps should be to compile, with 
maximum accuracy and detail, accounts of all 
operations in which the Corps takes part. 

Subordinate to operational history, in the 
non-fighting field, is administrative history. 
This increases in importance with the size of the 
military organism under study. For example. 
the administrative history of the U.S. Army is 
of much greater relative importance to the Army 
than would be a corresponding administrative 
history of the Marine Corps to ourselves. As a 
secondary part of our future historical program. 
we should nevertheless be prepared to set down 
an accurate record of our logistic effort, and of 
our “home front” activities such as recruiting. 
training, and similar matters. 

So much for the program. It presents little 
difficulty. and the main desideratum of a pro- 
gram is simply that it exist and be adhered to. 

The organization required to execute a com- 
bat historical program is another matter, how 
ever, and one almost entirely novel to the 
Marine Corps. The remainder of this article will 
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Historical coverage of World War Il was far superior to all preceding wars, 


but collection methods can still be improved. Combat historians similar to 


combat correspondents are a suggested means of getting the on-the-spot picture 


be devoted to the projection of such an organi- 
zation. 

Obviously, at the top of the structure in 
Washington, a well-balanced Historical Section 
During the 
wartime period, emphasis at this level should be 


will be required from the outset. 


ziven to effective facilities for the reception, 
cataloging and evaluation of documents  (in- 
cluding maps and photographs) as they come in. 
During the past war, the tremendous influx of 
documentary material was of course far be- 
yond anyone’s expectation, and, as a result, the 
entire body of World War Il documents in the 
Marine Corps archives has by no means been 
fully exploited, even yet. Since the foundation, 
the beginning and end, of any historical pro- 
gram lies in its archives, the importance of this 
work cannot be overstated. 

Another major function of the Marine Corps 
Historical will be the 


broad supervision of all field activities of a 


Headquarters Section 
historical nature, as hereinafter proposed. 

As we move down the scale towards the oper- 
ating forces, we encounter a corresponding need 
Each 
major headquarters should contain a historical 
officer with special staff status, together with 
the necessary assistants to carry on his work. 


for historical coverage on each echelon. 


For want of a better term, we can call this 
higher-headquarters historical element, a “head- 
quarters team.” It should be composed of a 
captain, an enlisted clerk-stenographer, and a 
sound-recording technician. Headquarters 
teams should be attached to Fleet Marine Force 
headquarters, to each amphibious corps head- 
quarters and to any additional or provisional 
landing force headquarters which may be or- 
vanized, 


® THE TWOFOLD major functions of a head- 
quarters team would be as follows: 

(1) Collection and forwarding of documents. 
in each headquarters, the files should be peri- 
odically checked for matter of historical signifi- 
copies of every important document 
hould be obtained contemporaneously; and dis- 
position of documents should be made subject 
‘o screening by a trained historian. No one 


cance; 


will ever be able to say with certainty just how 
many documents of significance have escaped 
the Marine Corps historians of this war, but 
available evidence indicates that the total has 
been alarmingly large. 
gathering would prevent many future gaps of 
this nature from ever occurring. 

(2) Collection of information. On _ higher 
level, the information of greatest 
value will deal, in all probability, with plans and 
with the antecedent factors which shape them. 
Without knowledge of this type, historical writ- 
ings become merely phonographic. It is essen- 
tial that historical officers—just as they now 
have been accorded wide latitude and full ac- 
cess to classified material—should during the 
planning and development of operations, receive 
Without such 
never be able to 


On-the-spot historical 


historical 


similar access to inner councils. 
freedom. the historian will 
answer the “Why?” 


® THE HEADQUARTERS team could obtain such 
information in two ways. First, by full, day-to- 
day participation in the affairs of the head- 
quarters; by access to documents; and by at- 
tendance at conferences. Second, by seeking or 
developing 
inquiry. 
interviews and his stenographer to capture the 
gist of events before memory could distort them, 
the headquarters historical officer could compile 
living records of high value. 


information through interview or 
Using his sound-technician to record 


It should be noted that the headquarters team 
is conceived as essentially noncombatant and 
operating on the higher command-levels. Work- 
ing in a deliberate, semianalytical role, the head- 
quarters team is in marked contrast to the field 
team which we shall now describe. 

The field team is that historical element neces- 
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officer in charge of the Historical Section, 
Headquarters, Marine Corps. As such he is 
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ties and limitations. 
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sary to cover, from a_historian’s point. of 
view, the combat operations of a Marine divi- 
sion. The field team should consist of two off- 


cers and five enlisted, organized as follows: 

Officer-in-Charge 

Assistant 
Officer-in-Charge 


Captain: 
Lieutenant: 


Technical 

(3) Combat historians 
Clerk-stenographet 
Sound-technician 


Sergeants: 
Sergeant: 


Corporal: 


In addition to the two major functions pre- 
viously projected for the headquarters teams 
namely. collection and forwarding of documents, 
and collection of information—the field team 
would have responsibility for personal front-line 
coverage on the battlefield. It is for this highly 
important mission that we have assigned to the 
field team one more officer and three more en- 
listed than to the headquarters team. The field 
team is in fact no more than a headquarters 
team reinforced by extra personnel required for 
actual combat coverage. 

It is considered that the field team would 


cept that they might smell a little more powde: 

would perform approximately the same func. 
tions with a field team as with a headquarters 
team. That is. they would serve as recording 
media for personal-experience interviews and 
for descriptions of events or conferences just 
past. 

Up to this point, in laying out a future his- 
torical organization, | have stressed entirely the 
mechanics of coverage. The reader may well 
ask how the data and documents—the crude in- 
formation, that is—are to be most effectively 
transmitted into something which the writing 
historians can use, 

It is obvious upon reflection that preliminary 
organization of the mass of material dealing 
with a particular operation can best be accom- 
plished by those who gathered it. Equally ob- 
viousiy, such organization and digestion cannot 
he accomplished in the field itself or while prepa- 
rations are going forward for yet another fight. 
Conversely, if the working teams are too far 
removed from the scene—to Washington, say 
they lose opportunity to fill in chinks and gaps 
discovered at the time. 


Wanted: A wartime historical program for the Marine Corps settled in advance, providing 


for a paper organization within the Fleet Marine Force and approximately 100 reservists 


including men who actually make their living by writing, studying, or teaching history 


therefore operate in two echelons and on two 
levels. One officer (probably in rotation) should 
remain at division headquarters at all times to 
obtain command-level information as it devel- 
oped. The other officer would always be for- 
ward with the troops, seeking firsthand inter- 
views, observing the terrain for himself, and 
getting shot at as necessary. 

Over and above the latter officer. the three 
enlisted combat historians would be employed 
with subordinate units of the division (possibly 
one per regimental combat team at the outset 
of an operation). The combat historian would 
cover a more or less routine beat, collecting and 
forwarding documents, keeping the team chief 
informed of matters requiring special attention. 
and carrying out specific assignments. To back 
up the three combat historians, the historical 
officer not currently covering the headquarters 
would act as a sort of roving center. moving to 
each zone of highest interest in the matter—to 
borrow a police analogy—in which a central 
office man backs up the precinct detectives. 

The stenographer and sound-technician—ex- 
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The most satisfactory method, theretore, ot 
working up the historical material dealing with 
one operation would appear to be recall of all 
participating teams—field and headquarters 
to some central point within the theater, prob- 
ably Fleet Marine Force headquarters, where 
the whole project could be carried through in 
two or three months under coordinated super- 
vision of the Force historical officer, who of 
course would be operating under broad direc- 
tives from Headquarters Marine Corps. 


@ RECALL OF ALL TEAMS after one operation 
would entail the necessity of alternate groups to 
replace them. Therefore the probable require- 
ment for both field and headquarters historical 
teams would be in ratio of two per unit served 
These two teams should alternate so that the unit 
or headquarters in question could always be 
treated with continuity by persons familia: 
with its particular qualities, characteristics and 
personalities. 

The total requirement in combat historical 
personnel for a Fleet Marine Force of World 














War II dimensions can now be summarized: 
For six Marine divisions: 
12 field teams 
For two amphibious corps headquarters: 
4. headquarters teams 
For Fleet Marine Force headquarters: 
1 headquarters team 
TOTAL TEAMS: 
12 field teams, 5 headquarters teams. 
Inasmuch as a field team consists of two offi- 
cers and five enlisted, while a headquarters team 
would contain one officer and two enlisted, we 
can readily arrive at a Fleet Marine Force re- 
quirement for combat historical personnel: 
Officers: 29 
Enlisted: 70 
Of course you are not going to find qualified 
historical personnel hanging on every coconut 
tree, and, by the same token, no project such as 
| have delineated is going to function unless the 
combat historians are historians in fact: prefer- 
ably instructors, graduate students in the field of 
history, or men who actually make their living 
by writing history. On the other hand, combat 
historians must not only ring true as historians 
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program will to some extent be vitiated if it is 
hastily set up after mobilization. 

Forehandedness in this as in other matters, 
however, would permit us to anticipate our 
needs by means of the Marine Corps Reserve, 
in which qualified officers and men could be en- 
listed for our purposes on the understanding 
that, after mobilization, they would be assigned 
to historical duty only. Meanwhile, during the 
years of peace, they should receive the same 
reserve training and indoctrination as any line 
personnel, thus participating fully in the Marine 
Corps and qualifying themselves to be its 
chroniclers. 

And here, in closing, is the whole combat his- 
torical project done up in a package consisting 
of: 

A wartime historical program for the 
Marine Corps, settled in advance. 

A paper organization for implementing 
this program within the Fleet Marine 
Force. 

\pproximately one hundred qualified re- 
servists. 

Is that too high a price for the Marine Corps’ 
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Long Distance Camera 


® AMONG THE ENEMY EQUIPMENT captured during the Allied surge across France 
was a “Long Tom” German camera that had been used by the Nazi to photograph 
gun emplacements and invasion preparations along the British channel coast, from 


the French shore. 


The telescopic camera was brought to the United States and modified at the Signal 
Corps Photographic Laboratories, Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. At a recent exhibition 
the camera demonstrated its startling long distance performance. 


From a point in the Atlantic Highlands, the camera was focused on the New York 
skyline, directly across Sandy Hook, 4.1 miles distant; Coney Island, 12 miles: and 
the Empire State building, 25 miles away. To the naked eye Sandy Hook was dimly 
visible; nothing whatever of New York was discernible. 


With the FK 3m camera set at £/25, and an exposure of 1! seconds using a dense 
red filter, a 120 inch focal length lens, and an ordinary infra-red plate, a remarkable 
photograph resulted. Fort Hancock on Sandy Hook was brought into the foreground: 
the beachfront at Coney Island could be clearly seen, and the entire Manhattan skyline 


came sharply into view. 
-Signals 























The Taking of 
Jichaku Plateau 


® THE LANGUAGE OF THE WAR OF MANEUVER; 
flanking attacks, envelopments, turning move- 
ments, and encirclements is conspiciously absent 
from the history of the battle of Okinawa. There 
the Tenth Army employed first two, then three, 
and finally four divisions abreast in what could 
be little more than a succession of frontal as- 


was achieved in broad daylight by a unit which 
was at the time in close contact with the enemy 
and under his continuous observation. 

At 1600, 1 May 1945, the Ist Marine Division, 
having just relieved the 27th Infantry Division 
on the right of the XXIV Army Corps, stood 
with the Ist and 5th Marines right to left on 
the north bank of the 





saults against the main 
enemy positions, a forti- 


fied zone 8000 yards 
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valley of the Kuwan 
stream, a_ relatively 
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wide and 5000 yards 
deep both flanks of which rested on the sea. But 
the 45-day effort of soldiers and marines to wear 
their way through the Shuri zone resulting in 
one of the most concentrated and brutal battles 
in modern times was not conducted as a linear, 
“shoulder-to-shoulder™ advance. On the con- 
trary, within a somewhat rigid and restrictive 
framework the smaller combat units enjoyed 
considerable opportunity for maneuver. 

It is unfortunate, at least from the viewpoint 
of the student of small unit tactics, that the mag- 
nitude of the operations of Okinawa was such 
that the actions of individual small units are 
largely obscured. For in this battle, as in every 
large scale military venture where the activities 
of many units are directed toward a common 
goal, the operations of small units tend to be 
submerged in and swallowed up by the battle as 
a whole. The latter emerges not as the sum of 
the actions of the many units which make 
it up but as a more or less homogenous 
entity. Indeed, the quality of integrity which 
appears to characterize the battle actually 
seems to resist efforts on the part of the student 
to subdivide the operations into their constituent 
parts either for analysis or presentation. In this 
article the author calls upon personal recollec- 
tion to supplement unit action reports and the 
notes of company historians in an effort to re- 
construct a small unit action, one of the hundreds 
which made up the battle of Okinawa. In this 
case the action illustrates with exceptional clar- 
ity and force the military value of surprise. It 
affords, moreover, an example wherein surprise 
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small cross compartment 
which stretches inland from the western shore 
for a distance of 4000 yards—virtually to the 
crest of the island’s dominating central hill mass. 
The division’s mission was to seize and secure 
within its zone of action a proposed line of de- 
parture for the coordinated Tenth Army attack 
scheduled to take place soon after Gen Geiger’s 
[If Amphibious Corps moved to the southern 
front on 7 May. In terms of terrain the objec- 
tives of the division were the high ground over- 
looking the Asa Gawa Estuary from the north 
and Dakeshi Ridge, a prominent spur running 
westward from the central hill mass. The deci- 
sion of MajGen Del Valle, the division comman- 
der, was to attack at 0900 the following morning 
with the Ist and 5th Marines right to left, and 
making the main effort on the left, seize the 
above named objectives. 

One of the four battalions which attempted 
initially to carry out this decision was the Ist 
Battalion, Ist Marines. Its zone of action lay 
on the right flank immediately adjacent to the 
pleasant waters of the East China Sea—a cir- 
cumstance which, as was subsequently learned, 
would enable the Japanese to resort to his be- 
loved Hoi Joriku Sakusen, or enveloping move- 
ment, by landing behind the enemy’s lines. The 
lst Battalion’s line on the afternoon of 1 May 
extended in a half circle around the southern end 
of Machinato Airfield. It swung back on the 
right, passing north of the miniature coastal vil- 
lage of Kuwan. On the left it passed north of 
Kuran and ran northeast just short of the main 
coastal road to its juncture with the line of the 
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When A and B Companies of the Ist Battalion, Ist Marines, ran into well-directed 
Jap fire in Kuwan Gorge, the battalion drew back and reconsidered. Their 
decision: a surprise attack—in broad daylight under constant enemy observation 


3d Battalion, Ist Marines, at the outskirts of 
Yafusu. 

To the immediate front of the battalion’s 
position and directly athwart its route to its ob- 
jective lay the Kuwan Gorge, an unusual and 
striking geological formation and a formidable 
military obstacle. There the Kuwan stream has 
severed the plateau upon which the Machinato 
airfield is sited to form a narrow gorge through 
which the stream reaches the sea. For a distance 
of 800 yards inland from the shoreline the 
stream bed lies generally eastwest through a flat 
bottom land bounded on both sides by semi- 
vertical banks averaging no more than fifty 
yards apart and ranging in heights up to nearly 
a hundred feet. East of here the stream bed veers 
sharply northward and the narrow gorge opens 
out into a gentle valley. The banks there are 
less distinct particularly on the southeastern side 
where numerous small hills and ridges slope off 
moderately to the stream bed. 

The objective of the battalion was the high 
eround which lay between the Kuwan gorge and 
the Asa Gawa a thousand yards to the south. In 
profile this terrain feature, which completely 
dominates the wide estuary of the Asa Gawa, is 
similar to the south end of the Machinato Air- 
field plateau from which it has been cut by the 
action of the stream. The plateau, called Jichaku 
after the small village located on its relatively 
level surface, drops off in steep coral and lime- 
stone bluffs to a narrow sea-level coastal strip 
on the west and to the Kuwan Stream on the 
north. On the south it falls way less precipi- 
tuosly to the extensive mud flats which border 
the Asa Gawa at its mouth. 

The main coastal road leading in the direction 
of the capitol city of Naha, only 3,000 yards but 
nearly a month’s hard fighting to the southward, 
crosses the Kuwan gorge on a high bridge near 
the point where the stream veers northward and 
the gorge opens out into a valley. Beyond the 
bridge the road runs southwest, passing diagon- 
lly across the Jichaku plateau and down 
through a cut in its south face to cross the wide 
of the Asa Gawa on a combination 
ridge and causeway. A secondary road leads 
rom the village of Kuwan across a low bridge 


stuary 


at the mouth of the Kuwan stream and follows 
the coastal flat around the base of the Jichaku 
plateau to intersect the main coastal road at the 
bottom of the cut through which the latter leaves 
the plateau on the south. Another section of 
road passes through a cut leading from the 
southern end of Machinato airfield to the bridge 
at the mouth of the Kuwan stream. 

Vegetation throughout the area except in the 
immediate vicinity of the villages, where brush 
and small trees abounded, was exceedingly 
sparse, for the land was intensely cultivated, a fact 
which tended to aid the defender fighting from 
his fixed positions and to serve as a disadvantage 
to the attacker who would find little vegetation 
of sufficient height to afford concealment. How- 
ever, the drainage ditches and raised foot paths 
which are characteristic of Okinawa’s agriculture 
would provide the attacking troops with a mea- 
sure of useful cover and concealment. 

While it is not strictly necessary for the pur- 
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poses of this article to provide the reader more 
information of the enemy than was available at 
the headquarters of the lst Battalion at the time 
of the attack, it may not be amiss to present for 
the benefit of GAZETTE readers a brief compre- 
hensive review of the defense, such as can be 
made only after the passage of time. which will 
aid him in orienting the battle of Jickaku plateau. 
In addition. it will help those who did not experi- 
ence service on Okinawa to a fuller understand- 
ing of the nature of the defense which was so 
effectively opposing the utmost efforts of Ameri- 
can troops at the time of the battle. 

Possibly as early as November 1944 LtGen 
Ushijima, after considering several alternative 
proposals for the defense of Okinawa, had de- 
cided to defend that portion of the island lying 
south of the narrow neck which divides its south- 
ern half into two nearly equal parts. The main 
zone of defense was planned as a series of con- 
centric positions following the general contour 
of the high ground which surrounds Shuri. This 
defensive zone constituted a perimeter fortress 
about the ancient capital of the island and the 
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present head. 
quarters of th: 
Thirty - second 
Army. Al. 
though the or- 
ganization of 
the ground 
within | this 
zone envisioned 
defense in 
depth  regard- 
less of the di- 
rection of the 
attack, it was 
primarily de- 
signed against 
attack from the 
north, for the 
over-all plan 
provided that 
the landings 
within the main 
defensive zone 
or anywhere to 
the south of it 
would be re- 
sisted at the 
beaches. In 


CHINA 


other words. a 
withdrawal to 
this zone in the event of landings to the south 
would be made only after efforts to defeat them 
on the beaches had failed. The plan was based 
upon the Japanese commander’s estimate that he 
did not have enough troops to defend the whole 
island or even the whole southern part of it. He 
construed his mission to be to deny the attacker 
a valuable portion of the island and to contain 
his forces. imposing upon them the maximum 
losses. while awaiting the destruction of the at- 
tacking forces supporting ships by special air 
and sea borne suicide units. As the campaign 
wore on, the slender hope of reinforcements 
from the mainland died, and the largely un- 
tested suicide tactics failed to live up to expecta 
tions. the mission of the defender became t 
inflict so many casualties of all kinds that the 
prospects of a comparable cost in subsequent 
operations would act as a deterrent to the con 
tinuation of the war by the American public. 

In the initial dispositions of the defensiv: 
forces the 62d Division, the most experienced 
and considered to be the best of the major units 
available to the commander of the Thirty-second 
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Army, had been 
placed in the 
Shuri defensive 
This left 


other 


zone. 
two ma- 
jor units, the 


24th 


ind the 


Division 
14th 
Independ. 
ent Mixed Bri- 
evade available 
to engage any 
force attempt- 
ing a landing to 
the south. An 
that 


the enemy rec- 


indication 


ognized such a 
landing to be 
his most imme- 
threat 
may be found 
in the fact that 
the Sth = Artil- 
lery Command comprising all the 


diate 


artillery of 


the Thirty-second Army had been directed to 
support initially the defense of the Minatogawa 
sector along the southern coast. 

Within the Shuri 


divided between the two brigades of the 62d 


zone the area had been 
Division, with the boundary running generally 
south from Machinato along the crest of the cen- 
tral hill mass. The 63d Brigade was assigned 
the area north and east of this boundary: the 
64th. the area to the west of it. The 63d placed 
one of its four organic battalions on outpost 
duty to the north of the position. The northern 
end of the main battle zone was divided equally 
by a north south boundary between two -bat- 
talions. The remaining battalion had a zone to 
the south of these two stretching from the cen- 
tral hills to the eastern shore. On the western 
side of the central hills the 64th Brigade had 
disposed three of its independent infantry bat- 
talions horizontally throughout the depth of the 
position from the Urasoe Mura Escarpment on 
the north to Naha on the south. The Fourth bat- 
talion of the 64th was stationed in the vicinity 
of Shuri. 
had been assigned to the 62d Division were lo- 


Three non-organic battalions which 


cated generally at the southern end of the de- 
fensive zone, 

As troops of the Tenth Army moved south- 
ward from the beachhead. the outpost withdrew 
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in good order, maintaining contact with ad- 
vancing troops. At the outskirts of the defensive 
zone the two battalions stationed there took up 
the defense and apparently conducted it’ un- 
aided for some days. But eventually other units 
became engaged or were fed in as reinforce- 
ments. On 19 April. the 27th Infantry Division’s 
surprise night crossing of the stream at Machin- 
ato brought the attacker into the zone of the 
64th Brigade. and the 62d Division became 
thoroughly engaged. Three days later. on 22 
\pril. Gen Ushijima, having observed that the 
62d Division could no longer hold the entire 
8000 yard front against the attacks of three 
divisions, ordered the 24th Division to move its 
main force from the south into a line stretching 
from the village of Kochi. on the east slopes of 
the central hill mass, eastward to the coast, and 
to assume control of that sector from the morn- 
ing of 23 April. At the same time, the 44th Inde- 
pendent Mixed Brigade was assigned responsi- 
bility for the whole area to the south of the de- 
fensive zone, although some elements of the 24th 
Division remained at Minatogawa. 


Three days later, on the 26th of April. ad- 
vances in the vicinity of Maeda near the centet 
of the line and the crest of the central ridge sys- 
tem and on the right of the recently prescribed 
sector of the 62d Division caused an order to 
be issued directing the 62d to dispatch local 
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units to the vicinity to attack the enemy. The 
order also directed the 24th Division to disre- 
gard operational boundaries and cooperate with 
the 62d Division by advancing local units into 
the sector. Apparently, the fresh 24th, holding 
less front than the 62d, and with much of its 
force still uncommitted, was better able to com- 
ply with this order than the 62d, for another 
order issued later the same day directed the 24th 
Division to put its main strength northeast of 
Shuri that night and be prepared to commit any 
This shift 


necessitated a change in boundary 


remaining force in the Maeda area. 
apparently 
between the two divisions. An order issued 
about 1 May indicates that troops of the 24th 
Division were deployed almost as far west as the 
outskirts of Awacha. Thus did it come about 
that the sector of what remained of the 62d Divi- 
sion coincided almost precisely with the zone of 
action of the Ist Marine Division as it prepared 
to attack on 2 May. 

It also happened that the 62d Division at this 
particular time was not planning to give any 
ground in the sector. Toward the end of April, 
when the Tenth Army was making plans to use 
the III Amphibious Corps in the Shuri zone, 
LtGen Ushijima was coming to the conclusion 
that the time was ripe for his one major coun- 
terattack. About the first of May the order was 
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issued for an all-out counteroffensive which was 
to take place three days later. The 24th Divi- 
sion, supported by tanks, was to make the main 
effort at a point a little east of the center of the 
line. It was to be aided by landings behind the 
The 44th Brigade was 
moved from the south beaches to an assembly 
area near Naha to be used in exploiting the ex- 
pected advance. The commanding general of the 


lines on each coast. 


62d Division had lost out in his cherished hope 
that his division would be selected to conduct 
the attack. However, he had been directed to 
support it by holding securely his portion of the 
line. 

There was prevalent at the time of the battle a 
tendency to regard the plan for the defense of 
Okinawa and the conduct of that defense as the 
product of a profound change in the Japanese 
conception of defensive tactics. It is believed 
that more extensive analysis will tend to mini- 
mize the view that the defense represented any 
sharp cleavage from the pattern which had been 
evolving since the defense of Munda airfield in 
the Solomons. Nevertheless, there were aspects 
of it which were clearly steps forward. Among 
these was the comparative excellence of the or- 
ganization of the ground. The defense was con- 
ducted almost entirely from underground posi- 
tions, but this did not mean, as had sometimes 
happened elsewhere, that mutual support was sac- 
rificed. On the contrary, by good use of terrain 
which naturally lent itself to the purpose, a high 
degree of mutual support between positions was 
realized. Particular attention was paid to em- 
placements, especially the offensive value of the 
terrain upon which the emplacement was sited. 
But, it was recognized, too, that there must be 
a compromise between the offensive value of the 
emplacement and its defensive strength. Thus, 
a science of siting emplacements was observed. 
Minute attention was accorded to size, nature. 
and location of the firing port or embrasure. 
Finally, the defender exceeded himself in his 
highly developed art of camouflage with the re- 
sult that firing positions frequently could not 
be detected at a distance of three paces. 


® Peruaps more significant than the organiza- 
tion of the ground was the enemy’s appreciation 
of the value of conserving his forces. Although 
his defense of the fortified zone was both elastic 
and active with provision for local counter- 
attack to regain critical terrain and maintain 
the integrity of his defenses, there were few in- 
stances of the fruitless “banzai” attacks which 
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had characterized earlier campaigns. Moreover. 
positions were not always held to the last man. 
Garrisons not infrequently withdrew when their 
positions became untenable. Weapons too, were 
withdrawn to new positions when necessary and 
were sacrificed only when the situation demand- 
ed that ground be held at all cost. Supplement- 
ing the policy of conservation of the strength 
of combat units was the policy of feeding labor 
and service troops, native conscriptees, and 
special troops whose weapons were no longer 
serviceable into the fighting line alongside of 
combat troops. Thus, as the enemy was pushed 
back into the defensive zone he carried a por- 
tion of his combat strength with him and sus- 
tained it constantly from the rear. As his lines 
contracted around Shuri he still retained some 
of the defensive strength which he had employed 
from the outset of the battle, and his strength 
actually increased as a result of the shortening of 
the lines of communication until it was whittled 
away by the inexorable mathematics of fire 
power and numbers. 


@ As THE Ist Division prepared to attack, the 
troops who waited in their positions on the op- 
posite side of the Kuwan Valley and on the left 
where they still held a substantial foothold on 
the north bank in the vicinity of Awacha were 
the 62d Division. There, in the subsector as- 
signed originally to the 15th Independent Infan- 
try Battalion, was gathered a force, the compo- 
sition of which can be only speculated upon. The 
15th Battalion appears to have conducted the 
defense initially, but it is not known to what ex- 
tent, if any, it previously had provided troops 
for combat north of its position. Neither is it 
known how many of those depleted units of the 
62d Division, some of which had been engaged 
for nearly thirty days, had been regrouped and 
reorganized for combat in this sector, or broken 
up to provide replacements. Similarly, there is 
no information on the number of conscriptees 
and service troops from the dwindling service 
activities which had been fed into the line. An 
identification from the 44th Brigade was made 
on 1 May, but this was most certainly an eager 
beaver, for his unit was only then preparing to 
move from the south to its assembly area near 
Naha in preparation for the planned counter- 
attack. 

Needless to say, no such information as that 
set forth above was available to the Ist Bat- 
talion, 1st Marines, as it wrestled with the prob- 
lem of how to make its attack. Nor was any such 
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information needed. What was needed was not 
information of who the enemy was, but of where 
he was located, and as in the case of nearly 
every small unit in every battle, this type of in- 
formation was at a minimum. Patrolling, while 
it had not been neglected, had not been as ex- 
tensive as it might have been. Anyone who has 
had experience patrolling in the midst of a 
heavily fortified locality is acquainted with the 
arguments against it. However, it had been 
learned that the enemy was emplaced in caves 
in both sides of the Kuwan gorge, that positions 
were located on the top of the plateau which 
took patrols under fire just heavy enough to 
prevent their movement as soon as they ap- 
peared over the edge of the plateau near its west- 
ern end, the only part of the plateau they could 
reach due to the opposition met within the gorge. 
It was also learned that the area to the east of the 
hattalion’s position in the zone of the 3d Battal- 
ion which was less advanced than the Ist almost 
certainly contained numerous positions which 
had not yet been revealed, but which would be 
able to deliver flanking fire into the battalion’s 
left once it started moving forward. 


# This was little enough information. How- 
ever, it has been observed that the smaller com- 
bat units fight the ground as much as the enemy, 
and here certainly was a situation where the 
ground demanded an unusual amount of con- 
sideration. As has been indicated, the Kuwan 
gorge lying directly across the front was a 
formidable obstacle. By patrolling and recon- 
naissance it had been determined that the north 
bank of the gorge could be descended by foot 
troops only with difficulty except at the western 
end where the road from the airfield leads down 
to the Kuwan bridge and on the eastern flank 
beyond the point at which the main highway 
bridge crossed the gorge. The face of the south 
wall of the gorge was even more precipitous than 
the north wall, and it would be very difficult for 
men to scale it, much less develop an attack upon 
reaching its top. However, the slope was a little 
less precipitous near the western end and there 
was even a small and indistinct footpath which 
ran from the bridge at Kuwan diagonally up 
the face of the cliff, passing over the edge of 
the plateau at a point about a hundred yards 
from its western end. The patrol mentioned 
above had reached the top of the plateau by this 
route. By the study of maps and aerial photo- 
graphs it had also been decided that at the east- 
ern end of the gorge, beyond the highway 
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bridge. the slope of the south bank was such 
as to offer no great obstacle to troops on foot. 
Thus, it appeared that there were two routes of 
approach into the gorge. and again two out of 
it, and that the two routes of access into the draw 
and egress from it were positioned opposite each 
other. 

Based upon these considerations, and with 
the fervent hope that the attack of the 3d Bat- 
talion on the left would remove the ugly poten- 
tialities of flanking fire from that direction. the 
plan of attack adopted by the Ist Battalion was 
to utilize both the available avenues of approach 
in a two-pronged attack which would converge 
on the objective. Lt Weldon M. Longbotham’s 
Company C. supported so long as possible by 
tanks. would move out from its position east of 
the airfield. clean out the towns of Kuran and 
adjacent Nakanishi, compart- 
ment east and north of the main highway bridge. 


enter the cross 
force a crossing of the stream. and attack the 
Jichaku Plateau at its eastern end. Capt Francis 
D. Rineer’s Company B, as soon as Company C 
had come up to the compartment. would jump 
off to attack the plateau on its western end. 
utilizing the avenues of approach at the mouth 
of the gorge. Lt Burke with Company A would 
displace forward to be in position to exploit a 
success by either of the two assault companies. 


® THE PROBLEM of providing adequate tank 
support for the attack appeared to be insoluble.* 
Subject to the risk of exposure to the effective 
antitank fires which were still being received 
at this stage of the campaign. tanks could provide 
some assault fire support to the operations from 
positions on the north bank of the Kuwan com- 
partment, but it was anticipated that their sup- 
port would be required most on top of the objec- 
tive. There was simply no way to get them there. 
The main highway bridge crossing the gorge 
proved more a hindrance than a help. for it had 
been destroyed. and its massive abutments which 
were still standing served to frustrate the one 
hope of finding a route to get tanks up on the 
objective. It had been decided that tanks might 
ascend the south bank of the gorge just east of 
the main highway bridge. Although the small 
bridge at Kuwan had been destroyed and the 
area mined. it would have been possible with 
the aid of a bulldozer to clear the way to bring 
tanks along the shore and through the pile of 


In point of fact it was not solved until three days later 
when advances in the zone of the id Battalion uncovered 
i route by which tanks could be brought into the Kuwan 


compartment 
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rubble that had been Kuwan. But even 
if the gorge had been cleared of enemy and the 
tanks been worked into it in this fashion, they 
still could not have achieved the plateau, for the 
concrete abutments of the ruined highway bridge 
denied the movement east through the gorge to 
the point where the bank was trafficable. 

2 May dawned with a light cold rain. At 
Q900 the tanks. which were to support Com- 
in its advance through the two towns 
delayed. About fifty minutes later they reached 
the scene and. following a repetition of the prep- 
aration, the company with tank support made 
its way without difficulty through light oppo- 
sition in Kuwan and Nakanishi 
on the north bank of the Kuwan compartment. 
When the platoon on the left flank started mov- 
ing down the face of the bank, the enemy fire 
plan began to unveil. The leaden storm came 
from positions dug into the cliffs on the south 
side of the valley near the highway bridge in 
long grazing bands which swept the banks and 
floor of the valley up to where the valley 
veered to the eastward in front of Yafusu in the 
zone of the adjacent battalion. It came also from 
several points to the eastward where the numer- 


once 


pany c 


and drew up 


ous small hills and coral outcroppings had been 
developed into emplacements which commanded 
the valley. The left platoon with one squad of 
the right platoon pushed ahead in the face of 
increasing fire and crossed the stream. but once 
across. the volume of the fire reached such in- 
tensity that the attackers were forced to seek 
cover. There was no shortage of targets for 
the platoon nor for the balance of the company 
which was supporting it from the top of the 
north bank of the valley. Indeed. there 
far too many targets to be dealt with in this 
fashion. The battalion on the left had not been 
able to advance to reduce the fire coming from 
the exposed flank. The elements of the company 
in the valley were incapable of any further move- 
ment forward. and it was useless to hold them 


were 


in this exposed position until positive measures 
could be taken to neutralize the fire which was 
being received from so many sources. Accord- 
ingly. their withdrawal was authorized. This 
was accomplished under the cover of smoke and 
with great difficulty. Two and three men at a 
time braved the hail of fire to dash to the rear. 
The evacuation of the wounded was particularly 
burdensome. for of 60 to 70 men who had en- 
tered the compartment, 36 became casualties. 
It is a tribute to the soldierly character of Lt 


Walter J. 


Peck. who came forward to assume 
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Company B machine guns provide overhead fire in support of troops crossing the 
gorge. Whereas the first attack was stopped cold, the second proceeded smoothly. 


direction of the withdrawal after the platoon 
leader had been killed, that all the wounded 
were evacuated. 

Meanwhile. Company B, having waited for C 
to come abreast so that the two prongs of the 
attack would strike the objective at the same 
time, jumping off at 1100, its machine guns sup- 
porting by overhead fire from the north bank. 
Sporadic machine gun and rifle fire greeted the 
attackers as they moved forward from their posi- 
tions of the previous night. increasing in density 
as the company worked its way down into the 
vorge and prepared to cross the stream. The Ist 
Platoon, crossing the ruins of the Kuwan bridge 
by ones and twos, was subjected to particularly 
heavy fire and received several casualties. The 
2d Platoon, on the left, crossed on a flimsy foot- 
bridge about 75 yards further up the stream. 
lire from caves in both the north and south 
laces of the gorge continued moderately heavy. 
rut by pressing close to the south wall the com- 
any was able to avoid much of it as they clam- 
ered upward. It was when they had reached 
he top and attempted to crawl over the rim of 
he plateau that serious difficulties were en- 

suntered. The fire lanes of the defender ap- 
eared to converge on the edge of the plateau 


from many positions which were out of sight of 
the attackers. Nevertheless. the latter strove 
valiantly to get through under the fire to force 
the edge of the plateau. The 2d Platoon and one 
squad of the Ist were successful in this, but once 
on top of the plateau they continued to be under 
the same converging fire from weapons which 
were still unlocated. In spite of determined 
efforts they were unable to drive forward to se- 
cure a bridgehead on the plateau. By 1300, the 
situation having remained unchanged and _ the 
edge of the plateau remaining under fire. it was 
apparent that this effort, too, was a failure. A 
withdrawal was authorized and again, as on the 
left. it was accomplished with difficulty. Artil- 
lery placed a concentration of white phosphorous 
on the plateau. but the enemy fire continued. 
Within the draw, smoke grenades alone could be 
used. and the enemy continued to fire through 
their smoke. Initially. 
casualties in this effort were 55. 
later developed that 18 men had found some 
cover on the top of the plateau, and had con- 


it appeared that the 
However. it 


tinued to hold their positions in order to protect 
the five wounded among them until the pressure 
was taken off them several hours later. 

While the two assault companies extricated 
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Troops from Company B, having crossed Kuwan Stream, begin 
initial ascent of south wall near western end of plateau. 


themselves and the tanks, which had been pushed 
up to the north end of the airfield, began the job 
of pin-pointing the mouth of every cave and crev- 
ice in the south wall of the gorge, the battalion 
headquarters began to piece together the infor- 
mation which had been developed during the at- 
tack. It could be summed up briefly. Each of the 
two routes which had been considered logical 
avenues of approach to the objective was de- 
fended in strength. 
The implications of this were disturbing. 
Those positions on top of the plateau which had 
stopped the attack on its western end were in 
defilade. on a kind of mild reverse slope which 
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made it impossible to bring 
them under direct fire. 
While an artillery concen- 
tration of great density 
might neutralize them suf- 
ficiently to enable an_at- 
tack made in depth to build 
up sufficient strength or 
the edge of the plateau to 
develop an attack here, ar- 
tillery was not doing well 
in its role of neutralization 
against the underground 
positions which were em- 
ploved by the Japanese on 
Okinawa. Such a prepara- 
tion had preceded the first 
attack, and its effect, if 
any. had certainly worn off 
before the attackers were in 
a position to profit by it. 
On the left there was much 
that must be done before 
the attack could be re- 
newed. The only course of 
action which suggested it- 
self was to initiate the sys- 
tematic reduction of the 
emplacements which had 
denied that route of ap- 
proach by means of assault 
fire from tanks positioned 
on the north bank of the 
compartment. The latter. 
however, would be a time 
consuming process, and it 
was already well into the 
afternoon. It was doubtful 
if the attack could be re- 
sumed the same day if this 
course of action were adopted. 

While the battalion was still attempting to find 
an answer to the problem of how to renew its 
attack, information was received of a new scheme 
of maneuver which had been evolved at the 
division headquarters. Division had decided that 
in place of attempting to push the advanced right 
flank units of the division even further ahead it 
would use.them to assist more directly the lag- 
ging left flank by changing their direction of 
attack from south to southeast, directing them 
inland against the slopes of the central hill mass. 
The knowledge of this new plan introduced new 
factors into the battalion’s problem which in 














directly influenced in the formulation of the plan 
by which the battalion’s original objective was 
finally taken. 

From the point of view of the battalion, a 
change of direction to the eastward prior to the 
seizure of the Jichaku plateau had serious dis- 
advantages. It meant that the change of direction 
must be executed in the face of the enemy and 
that after the change the battalion would be at- 
tacking to the eastward with a strong enemy po- 
sition on ils exposed right flank, and in its rear. 
Ihe plateau not only contained many weapons 
which would be capable of delivering a devastat- 
ing flanking fire into the battalion after the 
change of direction, but it also masked the cross- 
ings of the Asa Gawa. So long as Jichaku pla- 
teau remained in the hands of the enemy, over 
the crossings of the Asa Gawa reinforcements 
could be moved without interference to assem- 
bly positions on the north side of the river 
whence they could readily deliver attacks against 
a vulnerable right flank. On the other hand. 
if the plateau were in our hands we would 
control the Asa Gawa crossings and the river 
would serve as an obstacle to protect the open 
flank as the battalion moved eastward against 
the central hill mass. 

These views were communicated to the regi- 
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mental headquarters, and the battalion 
authorized to proceed with the seizure of the 
Jichaku Plateau, but it was also advised that it 
must be accomplished immediately, for the at- 
tack the following morning would be directed 
to the eastward. Obviously the maneuver of the 
whole division could not be delayed because of 
circumstances which were, in a sense. a local 


Was 


problem. 

Following this interlude, the battalion’s prob- 
lem of decision was essentially the same as be- 
fore except for one element, that of time, but 
from this one difference a new concept of the 
attack was to be born. It was a matter of the 
greatest urgency that the plateau be captured 
that day and the period of daylight remaining 
was growing short. It was clear that there could 
be no time consuming destruction of enemy forti- 
fications, a prerequisite to further operations on 
the left flank. The attack on the right could be 
repeated with more troops and a better prepara- 
tion, but that it would result in high casualties 
there could be no doubt. The defenses covering 
the point at which the attack must emerge onto 
the plateau had not been dented during the first 
attack. Was no other scheme of maneuver pos- 
sible under the circumstances? Perhaps if the 
two logical avenues of approach to the position 


Left flank elements of Company B make attempt to cross Kuwan Gorge at western 
end. In a subsequent attack Company A ascended right bank at left center of picture. 
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were so heavily defended the enemy had con- 
centrated on them at the expense of other less 
plausible approaches. At any rate, his attention 
had been focused on the two ends of his posi- 
tion by our previous unsuccessful attacks. In 
place of striking back at either of those points 
where the defender was known to be ready why 
not try the center of the line? But the walls of 
the gorge at that point were impassable for 
troops. /mpassable! No. Merely difficult. 

1630 with one 
company in assault crossing the Kuwan Gorge 


The decision was to attack at 


on a narrow front at the point where its walls, 
particularly that on the south side, were steepest. 
midway between the two logical avenues of ap- 
proach to the objective. 

While an artillery preparation played across 
the top of the plateau the fresh reserve company 
which had been standing by in a concealed posi- 
tion since morning moved rapidly across the 
north end of the airfield and swarmed over the 
north bank of the gorge. The troops slipped 
and slid descending the face of the bank which 
had appeared to be so steep as to render the 
movement of troops there impracticable. They 
passed over the mouths of cave positions from 
which a few hours earlier fire had been directed 
at Company B at the the 
\gainst only the lightest opposition the attackers 
waded the stream. moved across to the foot of 
the south wall and started to scale upward. Here 
they demonstrated the validity of the viewpoint 
that to troops on foot no terrain is impassable. 


mouth of 


gorge. 


And as they scrambled over the edge of the pla- 
teau, the hunch which had sent them there was 
justified, for the fire which met them was disor- 
ganized and ineffective. Thirty minutes after the 
jump-off, the company was digging in to form a 
bridgehead on the plateau. Company F. which 
had been attached to the Ist Battalion to enable it 
to place sufficient strength on the plateau to make 
its position there secure from counterattack dur- 
ing the night, while it continued to protect the 
sea flank and maintain contact with the battalion 
on the left, followed Company A to expand the 
bridgehead. The lodgment on the plateau was 
permanent. The following morning the battalion 
changed direction to attack to the eastward, its 
open flank protected by its control of the Asa 
Gawa and its crossings. The total cost in cas- 
ualties for the second attack was on the order 
of 12. 

The almost spectacular success of this attack 
was the product of surprise alone, and the ac- 
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tions are few which illustrate so clearly the de- 
which 
In this in- 


cisive and economical success can be 


gained in battle by its achievement. 
stance the surprise which had been attained was 
two-fold: surprise as to the point of attack, and 
surprise as to its time. The first of these, sur- 
prise as to the point of the attack, resulted from 
the attacker's use of terrain which had appeared 
to impose such difficulties upon the movement 
of troops that the defender had discounted it as 
an avenue of approach, 

It is instructive to recall, in connection with 
this tactic, that during the period of the strategic 
defensive it was first the Germans and then the 
Japanese who attacked with regularity through 
such areas as the Ardennes Forest, or the Malay 
Peninsula, in the knowledge that the defenders 
had been lulled into a false sense of security by 
their so-called impassability. The procedure was 
a recognized part of Japanese offensive tactics 
and, it must be observed. there were few allied 
commanders at this stage of the war who, on 
the defensive, would not have been on the look- 
out for it. Observe here, however, that a Japa- 
nese commander on the defensive had failed to 
apprehend the defensive corollary of his armies 
offensive tactic, that seemingly impassable ter- 
rain bordering on a position cannot be neglected 
without incurring the risk of being surprised. 
By this failure he created the condition which 
resulted in his undoing. 

It is instructive. too, to note that the attacker 
did not readily discern the course of action 
which ultimately proved so successful. Only fol- 
lowing the failure of a more-or-less orthodox at- 
teck and then only because the shortage of time 
dissuaded him from undertaking further ortho- 
dox measures did he turn his attention from the 
obvious avenues of approach to the objective to 
the seemingly impassable center of the zone. 
Only at the eleventh hour did he come to the 
realization that difficult terrain is not necessarily 
impassable terrain. 

Only then did he apprehend that the utiliza- 
tion of such terrain as an avenue of approach to 
the objective might result in the achievement of 
a measure of tactical surprise which would out 
weigh all other considerations. 

If the enemy was surprised as to the time o! 
the attack, and there were some indications that 
he was, it was achieved by the more or less acci 
dental departure from stereotyped procedure. 
Among the habits of combat which had de 
veloped during the long battle through the Shur 
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@ ONE OF THE THREE FACTS listed with 
each sentence correctly fills it out 
pick out the right one? 


can you 


1. In the present peacetime Marine 
Corps for every colonel there are 
enlisted men. 

a. 375. b. 1,200. c. 2,150. 
2. John Paul Jones, our great naval 


hero, had the unusual distinction of 
a. swimming the English channel. 
b. shooting himself out of a cannon. 
c. serving in the Russian Navy as an 
admiral. 


3. From 1776 to the present day 
men have been in the military services of 
the United States. 
a. 26,000,000. b. 41,000,000. 
c. 93,000,000. 


4. The U.S. Navy has 23 battleships as 
compared with Russian battleships. 
a. 4. b. 14. c. 2. 

Answers 





Facts and Figures 


the War. 
a. Spanish-American. b. Crimean. 
c. Civil. 
8. A total of women Marines 
served during World War II. 
a. 16,153. b. 22,758. c. 33,122. 
on page $l 


5. During World War II the Japanese 
made motor fuel and lubricants out of 


a. cherry trees. b. old parasols. 
c. sweet potatoes. 


6. The statement—*‘If the Marines are 
abolished. half the efficiency of the Navy 


will be destroyed”—was made by 


a. Theodore Roosevelt in 1904. 
. Adm Porter in 1884. 
c. Secretary of the Navy Forrestal in 
1947. 
7. Modern nursing practice was first de- 


veloped by Florence Nightingale during 








defensive zone was the almost universal practice 
of suspending the attack in ample time to organ- 
ize the defense before darkness set in. Conse- 
quently, it was seldom, except in the case of 
night attacks. that offensives were initiated or 
even renewed after the middle of the afternoon. 
Thus. the renewal at 1630 of an attack in an 
area where the withdrawal from a previous un- 
successful attack had not been completed until 
the middle of the afternoon may well have caught 
the enemy in a secondary condition of readiness 
for action, or as it is sometimes expressed, with 
his trousers at the dip. 

Finally. the full fruits of the advantage gained 
by surprise were realized due to the rapidity 
with which the attack was carried out. The de- 
fender was denied the opportunity to reorganize 
the defense which had been oriented against the 
logical avenues of approach to his position. As 
a result, the fire which he was able to bring to 
bear against the sudden attack at an unexpected 
point was negligible. 


It would be a dereliction to close any account 
of the battle for Jichaku plateau without a bow 
to fortune, for the plan for the renewal of the 
attack left much to chance. Only in the sense 
that an unknown risk was accepted in lieu of a 
known one had the risk of the attack been cal- 
culated. Had fortune turned away her face; had 
the enemy's defenses along the edge of the pla- 
teau at the point of attack been found to be 
stronger than those further to the west. the at- 
tack might have resulted in disaster for Com- 
pany A. Had this happened it would have been 
apparent that the flaw in the plan was that it 


was based upon a “hunch”. There would have 


been 


no justifying a plan which deliberately 
chose an almost impassable route of approach 
to the objective with no more than the hope that 
One 


must determine in advance whether the seemingly 


the enemy would be caught unprepared. 


impassable terrain of a particular area has actu- 
ally lulled the enemy into neglecting his defenses 


there before launching the attack. US @ MC 
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The First Amphibious 


“Corps Commander 


® SIXTEEN THOUSAND MEN PEERED AT THE 
dark volcanic island before them as their land- 
ing craft swung into line for the dash through 
the surf to the beach. Unusual? Yes. 

The time was February 1795, exactly 150 
years to the month before the battle of Iwo 
Jima. The place was Maui in the Hawaiian 
group. The amphibious force leader was Kame- 
hameha I (Kah-may-ah-may-ah), blessed by the 


at the neighboring districts on Hawaii and over- 
ran them, 

By 1790 only 
challenged his position. This was Keoua, who 


one chieftain on the island 


bore the same name as Kamehameha’s father. 
In the spring of that year Keoua had assembled 
his force and marched off across the lava flows 
of the great Kau desert southwest of Hilo for a 
fight to the finish with Kamehameha. As the at- 
tackers skirted the edge 





goddess of the voleano. 
Madam Pele. 


The landing forces 





By IstLt Ralph Johnson 


of the voleano Kilauea 


Madam Pele _ belched 








struck with a vengeance. 

The huge hollowed double canoes were dis- 
mantled by special working parties on the beach 
so that there could be no withdrawal. Spear- 
heads of lancers and slingers crashed through 
the hau trees to send the island’s defenders 
scrambling to the lonely wastes of the volcanic 
highlands for safety. No longer would Maui's 
raiding forces make their hit-and-run attacks 
on the island of Hawaii. 

Kamehameha had dreamed of this since he 
was old enough to dream. He had been born 
in November 1736 during a hurricane in the 
village of Kokoiki on the slopes of the Kohala 
mountains in Hawaii. Because of the predic- 
tions of the star-diviners of Hawaii’s King Ala- 
painui who told him that a child had been born 
who would slay all the chiefs, Kamehameha had 
to be kept hidden during his childhood. Only 
when he was old enough to enter the ranks of 
the warriors was he safe. 

Kamehameha was an opportunist. He soon 
made a reputation for himself that earned him 
the position of a chief of a small district on 
Hawaii. From there he sprang to greater power 
by bounds. When the time was ripe he struck 


forth a breath of fire 
and gas and destroyed the force in what was 
probably the world’s first gas attack. 

With all of Hawaii's manpower at his control 
Kamehameha readied his organization for in- 
Capt Cook, the English discoverer of 
the islands, furnished some of the tactical details 
for the coming operations. Other foreigners 
were “shanghaied™ into the Hawaiian army be- 


vasion. 


cause of their more advanced knowledge of war- 
fare. Sixteen Englishmen were in the initial 
invasion. 

Maui was first on the attack plan since het 
chiefs were fighting among themselves. The 


island fell quickly and Molokai 


easily. 


tumbled as 


Oahu was next. Pearl Harbor was bypassed 
since it contained nothing more then the pearls 
for which it was named. Kamehameha’s war 
canoes slid through the surf off Waikiki to come 
to rest on the coral strand of beach between the 
present locations of the Royal Hawaiian Hotel 
and the Waialae Country Club. 

His command post was set up in a grove of 
trees near the site of the Royal 

After establishing his beachhead he 


cocoanut 
Hawaiian. 


When 150 years ago, Kamehameha set about to consolidate the island kingdom of 


Hawaii, he unknowingly employed many of the techniques used in a later, greater 


amphibious war; including landing craft, a developed beachhead, and base of supply 
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started slow deliberate preparations. Taro 
patches were planted in the swampy areas be- 
tween the Manoa valley and Waikiki. His men 
trained in view of the Oahuan defenders. 

By April he was ready to move. The Oahuans 
were under the command of one of Kamehame- 
ha’s deserters named Kaiana and were entrench- 
ed in a line of rock fortifications near the golf 
links of the Oahu Country Club. 

Kamehameha put to good use the advantages 

f psychological warfare. A cannon bought 
from the foreigners roared and flung its load of 
heads of the 


Hawaiians toward the Oahuans who began to 


shrapnel over the advancing 
grow uneasy. Then they began to slip out of 
the entrenchments to go into the rainforests of 


the hills. 


® KaAlAna jumped to the top of the fortifica- 
tions to wave a musket over his head and hurl in- 
One of Ka- 
mehameha’s foreign gunners dropped to one knee 
\s Kaiana fell the 
Oahuans broke into a headlong stampede for 
the relative safety of the hills. 

Kamehameha’s advance did not slow down. 
The Hawaiians climbed into the mountains after 
them, “mopping up” until one last group rallied 
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sults down on the advancing forces. 


and squeezed off a round. 


for a final stand at the mountain pass called the 
Pali. After a bloody struggle the group was de- 
feated and its remnants, about 300, were pushed 
over the precipice to their deaths on the rocks 
hundreds of feet below. 

After securing Oahu Kamehameha _ became 
ruler of the entire Hawaiian group except Kauai 
and Niihau. In 1796 his force sailed for Kauai 
but was smashed by a tropical hurricane. After 
eight more years of preparation he had another 
fleet ready for a second try. The disease cholera 
wiped out half of this force and nearly killed 
Kamehameha himself. Kaumualii, the king of 
the two islands, saw the writing on the wall and 
by treaty allied himself with Kamehameha so 
that by the spring of 1810 all the islands were 
firmly under Kamehameha’s control. 

With no need for further warfare the king- 
dom of Hawaii settled down for a period of 
peace under the administrative hand of Kame- 
hameha who showed that he could lead as suc- 
cessfully in peace as in war. 

He died from an attack of influenza on 8 May 
1819 not far from the present-day town of Kona 
on Hawaii and was buried secretly so that his 
bones might not be stolen by his enemies. 
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In Brief 


A newer, more powerful } ought Corsair, 
designated the F4U-5, has gone into pro- 
duction. Powered by the new Pratt & 
Whitney R-2800-E Double Wasp Engine, 
Hamilton 
Standard four-bladed propeller, the new 


and mounting an improved 
Corsair is the fastest (top speed of 450 


mph), most powerful propeller-driven, 


single engine fighter in the world. 


The New York Times recently estimated 
the strength of the principal armies of the 
world as follows: Russia, despite demobi- 
lization of 17.000.000 men. has 3.000.000 
under arms: China is next with 2,700,000. 
Great Britain is third with 1.500.000 men. 
followed by the United States with 1,100.- 
000 and Yugoslavia with 800,000. 


Tax exemption of servicemen will be 
1948 if a bill 


proposed by the House Ways and Means 


nonexistent after 1 January 


Committee is passed by Congress. If this 
exemption is removed, about one-fifth of 
all pay over $500 for single men and $1000 
for married men without children will be 
paid back to the government in taxes. 


British air authorities are reported con- 
sidering a design for a jet propelled carrier 
fighter with no undercarriage. The design 
is to include a skid on the belly of .the 
plane, thereby making necessary a launch- 
ing device and some sort of shock absorber 
when landing. The space formerly taken 
up by retractible landing gears will be re- 
placed by additional fuel tanks. 


A new rocket, which will be able to zoom 
235 miles into earth’s atmosphere, is pres- 
ently under construction. The rocket, called 
the Neptune, weighs 500 pounds and is 45 
feet long. A _ little 
diameter, the rocket is designed for launch- 
A scale model of the 
Neptune is to be tested this summer. 


less than a yard in 


ing from shipboard. 


Headquarters Marine Corps is calling 
for applicants for a 20-week automotive 
training course to be conducted at Camp 
Lejeune. All commanding officers are urged 
to bring the need for applicants to the at- 
tention of all enlisted personnel. Require- 
ments for the course call for an MAT score 
of at least 90 and a present rank no higher 
than second pay grade. 


The jet pilot of the future, flying at 
altitudes of 20 miles, will bail out in pres- 
surized glass capsules, AAF experts say. 
If he didn’t, he would be decompressed by 
leaving the pressurized cabin of his plane 
and would be subject to temperatures of 
better than 200 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
capsule would provide him with oxygen to 
breathe and pressure to offset the rare at- 
mosphere until he had drifted down far 
enough to use the conventional parachute. 


A new sleeping pad has been developed 
for troops who do extensive sleeping in 
the cold outdoors. In order to prevent loss 
of body heat, the mattress is inflatable. 
Composed of nylon pad coated with butyl 
rubber, it has a cradled cross-section that 
provides a hollowed-out effect for more 
comfortable sleeping. 


Successful rough water landing tests. 
carried out under severe weather condi- 


tions, have been completed by the Curtis 
SC-2 Seahawk. The plane, having 
speed of 250 mph, took off and landed re- 


a top 


peatedly against a 35 mph wind and waves 
often five feet high. Slight damage was 
recorded. It is to scout from battleships 
and cruisers, spot for naval gunfire, and 


to act as a search and rescue plane. 


ALMAR 71 notified all posts and stations 
that tables of organization will be modified 
to indicate individual weapon assignment 
on a new basis. Field officers and above 
will be armed with pistols, company officers 
and the first three paygrades with carbines, 
while the last four paygrades will carry 
rifles.. The present allowance of automatic 


rifles remains the same. 
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AND AN AMERICAN FORCE 


#® SEPTEMBER 1944, 
was probing its uncertain way into the unknown 


mysteries of the Siegfried Line. Past a_pic- 
turesque village, nestled on the Luxembourg bor- 
Made over- 
campaign 


American column drove. 
their brilliant 


der, the 
confident by 
France, puzzled because 


across 


schedgh ¢ Ee 


Dicpln 


nd 


raining 







stretched along to the road leading to 
its positions. Again it was caught by a murder- 
ous artillery barrage. Several hundred yards 
behind them the road was buttressed by a hill 
which offered defilade. Some of the men, seeing 
this apparent haven, and oblivious to the burst- 
ing artillery and the comparative safety of the 
ground on which they had flattened themselves, 
bolted to the rear. Like fire engulfing a paper 
house, their example infected the entire battalion. 
Back all the soldiers in that battalion ran, throw- 
ing away helmets and rifles in their haste, their 
faces branded with an incomprehensible fear. 
Impelled by an ava- 


veterans, 





the concrete block- 
houses imbedded in the 





By LtCol William 


lanche of terror, they 
were immune to the 


R. Kintner, USA 








soil of the Fatherland 
had not been defended, the 
were mentally unprepared for a relentless holo- 
caust of artillery engulfed 
them from every 
sary, but there was no possibility for an orderly 
withdrawal on the twisting road which offered 


American troops 


fire which suddenly 


direction. Retreat was neces- 


the sole avenue of escape. On its winding course 

long file of trucks, riddled by shrapnel, and 
clanging armored vehicles pressed helterskelter 
to the rear. The dusty road bridged, at the bor- 
der, a river which snaked its way through steeply 
rising hills. The bridge was vital to the Ameri- 
can withdrawal. 

An infantry battalion, cut up by the severe 
mauling just administered by Jerry, was or- 
dered to hold the bridge until the battered task 
force had been completely withdrawn. This bat- 


talion, made up more of raw replacements than 
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threats and insults of 
the few who dared to try to stop them. Thus was 
panic written on one page of the history of 
World War II. 
® ALTHOUGH PANIC is a constant scourge of 
fighting men the reasons for its deadly appear- 
ance in the midst of battle have not been clearly 
established. According to Ardant du Picq, panic 
was, in ancient conflict, “The inevitable issue and 
he was victor who was able to resist it longer.” 
The modern ground battle is often decided in 
the same inexplicable way. Skilled leadership 
and powerful weapons play their role, but once 
the fight is joined the resistance of individual 
stubbornness to panic tips the scale. 

Panic is that sudden and abnormal fright 
which seizes without warning the members of a 
command and changes it from a-disciplined 
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The scourge of infantry commanders and otherwise gallant troops, panic takes hold 


quickly, spreading through the ranks like 


problem; unshakeable battle discipline, 


military outfit to an uncontrollable mob. Military 
plans may be simple, but their execution is often 
difficult because they depend upon the unified 
cooperation of numerous men. For this reason, 
all military training is directed toward the crea- 
tion of unified action on the part of many in- 
dividuals. Battle confusion tends to break down 
the unity which discipline and the entire com- 
plex of command and organization seek to main- 
tain. Panic is the inveterate foe of military unity 
because it reduces all troops to a single, impul- 
sive, unmanageable level. 


@ MILITARY TRAINING has two pressing pur- 
poses. First, it creates psychological unity. Sec- 
ondly, it fosters tactical cooperation based upon 
mastery of weapons and movement technique. 


Psychological unity, expressed by that inclusive 


Sf 


a. 


a contagious disease. Antidotes for this 


strong moral force, skilled leadership 


military term, discipline, is the fundamental of 
battle success. Since the pychological aim of 
training is to create discipline immune to panic 
an inquiry into its nature may shed light on the 
proper training principles necessary to prevent 
its outbreak. 
The problem of panic, and its antidote, un- 
shakeable battle discipline, belongs almost ex- 
clusively to the ground fighter, be he soldier or 
marine. Both the sailor and the airman fight as 
living parts of machines. Their own safety de- 
pends upon the survival of their ships or planes. 
The crew of a battleship don’t have to be told 
that their lives depend on keeping their ship 
intact. Similarly, the crew of a big bomber, once 
committed to action, have no other interest than 
keeping it flying. Sailors and airmen are at the 
mercy of one man’s judgment—the man at the 


eg a 


«te 
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helm. But the ground battle has a different 
character. 
portunity to drop out of action and seek his own 
safety independently of others. Consequently, 
the company commander does not have the iron 
grip of physical circumstance over his men in 
the manner that the skipper of a ship or a plane 
does. For this reason, the discipline of the 
ground soldier has always been tougher than 
that of the sea or air forces. Likewise, panic is 
reserved as the plague of ground commanders. 


® ‘THE HISTORY OF MILITARY PANICS is under- 
standably weak. The record of their occurrence 
has often been erased by the unfortunate com- 
mander concerned. either to safeguard his own 
name or to protect the reputation of otherwise 
gallant troops. For panics have broken out 
among seasoned veterans as well as among raw 
and hastily trained recruits. 

In the mass disorder of panic many _in- 
dividuals surrender personal values to the un- 
challanged and unreasonable impulses of a mob. 
Panic is contagious and once it strikes. valor 
and a high sense of duty count for little. Like 
an irresistible virus it spreads its terrifying hand 
without regard to rank or training. Panic is al- 
ways inspired by some very simple suggestion: 
the cry of a wounded man, a false rumor may 
set it off. Panic can not be localized. It travels 
with incredible speed. Under its spell troops 
change from individuals arranged in systematic 
military order into a new entity. The new, panic- 
stricken mass bears little or no resemblance to 
the former compact unit, for in it every vestige 
of training. of personal honor, and _ civilized 
standards disappear, and in their place arises 
violence and unreasoning fear. Troops often 
become so depraved by panic that the sense of 
direction leaves them. Then they throw them- 
selves into destruction just as a crazed horse will 
run into its burning stable. 

Individual physical courage is no guarantee 
against panic. Panic put to rout an army of 
brave Spartan gladiators in revolt against infer- 
ior men. Similarly, fanatical Turks and superb- 
ly disciplined Roman legionnaires have fallen 
victim to panic. Actually, there is no simple im- 
munity against it. Yet panic arises from causes 
which can and should be understood. 

Included among the underlying causes of 
panic are physical and mental exhaustion, in- 
experience, short rations, and shortages of am- 
munition. These factors produce among troops 
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On the ground every man has op- 


a state of mind that favors response to the fac- 
tors which cause panic. Admittedly, well-trained 
troops will be less susceptible to bad conditions 
than relatively untrained units. But under some 
circumstances, the weakest and most impression- 
able members of every outfit will respond to the 
immediate causes of panic. The most unstable 
men will crack when exposed to unexpected 
leadership failure, enemy surprise, unusually 
severe artillery or air bombardment, or the 
moral test of waiting endlessly for action to be- 
gin. Every combat man is familiar with the 
mysterious firing of nervous sentries into harm- 
less bushes which can be explained by the strain 
of anxious expectancy. Eyes that see the enemy 
everywhere play a part in every military panic. 

Apparently, physical and mental exhaustion 
ignites the fuel of panic by the spark of sugges- 
tion. Once lit, the flames of panic spread in an 
ever-increasing illusion. Men who have studied 
the psychology of crowds have been impressed 
with the fact that individuals caught in the 
meshes of a violent mob behave as if they were 
hypnotized. Similarly, soldiers in panic become 
the victims of their own alert imaginations. Be- 
cause of this mass deception, the superficial 
habits induced by training and education go out 
the window to be replaced by the lowest im- 
pulses. Mobs have been referred to as a great 
beast. This term can be applied to a mass of 
panic stricken troops whom the slightest breeze 


can blow at will. 


® ONcE PANic is underway it can not be 
checked by intellectual means or by an appeal to 
reason or good sense. There is very little to 
choose between men from the point of view of 
innate character. Although the colonel and the 
private may differ in intellectual attainment and 
training. in the throes of panic the colonel may 
be no more capable of resisting unreasonable im- 
pulses than the bottom man in his command. 
Each person, as he succumbs to the call of panic, 
contributes ingredients to the character of the 
newly formed crowd personality. As a rule this 
contribution is made from the lower forces of a 
man’s personality so that the crowd character is 
built on the basest elements of the men who form 
it. Hence, panic can not be checked by reason 
but only by moral force, by the superior example 
of a man of unyielding character and unfailing 
nerves. But panic reigns unchecked whenever 
the qualities of character found in a body of 
men are not adequate to resist it. 























Because all men are susceptible to panic it is 
all the more astonishing that troops are able to 
resist it, even under the battering impact of 
modern battle. Strong powers of moral force 
have always enabled men to fight stubbornly and 
win battles. Some of the more important moral 
powers which have withstood panic are religion, 
patriotism, rigid discipline, and admiration for 
a great commander. Finally, and most im- 
portant, is that confidence that springs from suc- 
cessful experience. The stirring stories of a regi- 
ment under stress, the traditions of a crack out- 
fit, the sense of continuity shared by its per- 
sonnel—these are the basic ingredients of mili- 
tary confidence. 

Since it is the object of military training to 
prepare men for battle all moral factors are em- 
ployed in working toward that end. The em- 
phasis given each moral force depends upon 
national temperment and the tactics imposed by 
changing weapons. Because it is almost a truism 
that wars are won before they begin, the em- 
phasis placed on the various moral forces should 
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less, American forces have just won a smashing 
military victory. What, psychologically, lay be- 
hind this trumph ? 

Two morale building forces proved to be the 
mainspring of American military achievements. 
One is the American idea of team work—loyalty 
for and confidence in the team as such. Equally 
valuable, as a cause of combat success, is that 
devotion which Americans have always accorded 
a real leader. The quality of leadership implied 
in the phrase, “I’d follow him anywhere” laid 
the foundation of all our victories. 

Application of these two factors to sound 
military training can not be made without con- 
sidering the nature of future conflict. Although 
no one can make an exact prophecy concerning 
tomorrow's war. it seems logical that ground 
fighting will continue in some form as long as 
human beings remain attached primarily to the 
land. Essentially. the ground fighter specializes 
in the personal delivery of death directly to the 
door of his customer. Two men on foot, armed 
with a flame thrower and a demolition charge, 


“, . . Once panic is underway it can not be checked by intellectual means or by an 


appeal to reason or good sense . . . Each person, as he succumbs to the call of panic, 


contributes some ingredients to the character of the newly-formed crowd personality. . .“’ 


always be subject to revision. The formation of 
an unbreakable combat esprit depends on the 
application of training doctrines most suited to 
the personal temperment of a given nation. 
What are the distinctive psychological charac- 
teristics of the American marine or combat in- 
fantryman? Generally speaking, he is a likeable, 
enthusiastic fellow, capable of hard work and 
owning a remarkable aptitude for enjoyment. 
When he can, he avoids discomfort. His Ameri- 
can aptitude for mechanical things represents 
a lazy, but intelligent reaction to the hardships 
of old fashioned living. A convinced individual- 
ist, he’s sometimes too cocky. He’s mentally hos- 
tile to discipline, good, bad, or indifferent. Most 
of the postwar gripes fired at.all the services 
reflected the veterans’ instinctive protest against 
the regimentation they had experienced. Our 
fighting man is inclined to be a little skeptical 
about ideals and inspiring emotions no matter 
what lip service rating he may give them. For 
this reason, the blind patriotism of Hitler's 
Wehrmacht or the fanatical belief in a warrior’s 
hereafter which sustained the cornered Japs on 
Iwo Jima are not an effective means of building 
combat morale with American forces, Neverthe- 


might destroy a complex fortification which an 
expensive ship or bomber could never reduce 
by long range attack. As long as the ground 
fighter can infiltrate to and close upon the 
enemy he will continue to be indispensable in 
battle. But new weapons have thrown new ob- 
stacles in his path. Foremost, at present, are the 
VT artillery or bomb fuze, improved automatic 
weapons, and the atomic bomb. (Cost and lack 
of tactical finesse may keep the A-bomb from 
being used against unremunerative ground 
forces). All these obstacles will force the ground 
fighter to resort to extraordinary dispersion. 
Future ground treops will be grouped in small. 
semi-independent packets, which will advance 
under the protection of surprise, terrain, dark- 
ness, and smoke. Tactics which rely on mass 
are likely to go by the board to be replaced by 
more individualistic methods of maneuver. Dis- 
persion, however, will aggravate the problem of 
effective, decentralized control. 

This type of conflict may demonstrate that 
many of our training doctrines are antiquated. 
We can anticipate and prepare for sensible 
change if we contrast the purpose for which 


.older doctrines were devised against the objec- 
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tive which should predominate in the future. 
Some of our methods of instilling discipline 
have been borrowed from Europe without full 
examination of their value for American citizens, 
let alone in future war. Modern infantry owes 
many of its Frederick the 
Great. In Frederick’s day, soldiers were usually 


characteristics to 


conscripted peasants who were held together in 
battle through endless drill and well founded 
fear of their officers. Individual initiative and 
personal responsibility were not encouraged by 
these methods, yet these are the very qualities 
that must be emphasized if our discipline is to 
be made consistent with the conditions likely to 
obtain in future war. 


# SIMILARLY. close order drill and other types 
of training by rote have been unduly stressed 
long after the demand which required this train- 
ing had passed. Close order drill was needed to 
create the highly formalized discipline required 
to get compact groups of infantry to fire musket 
volleys simultaneously. Such discipline may still 
serve a useful purpose in certain situations. Yet 
this discipline. and the drill that creates it, may 
condition men against more individualistic small 
unit tactic. 
human instinct to herd together in the face of 
danger, a fatal tendency in the light of new 


It may also encourage that very 


weapons. 

Because divisions possessing the most formal 
discipline were often outstanding in battle some 
observers conclude that the best parade ground 
drill remains the indispensable element of battle 
success. Closer examination indicates that these 
same divisions were those that were first mobil- 
ized and had undergone the longest and most 
severe tactical training. It was this tactical train- 
ing. more than retreat parades, that paid off in 
combat. 

Confident teamwork, created by sustained tac- 
tical training and the directing ability of in- 
spiring leaders, sparked the outstanding Army 


and Marine divisons to their distinguished 
achievements. 
Such teamwork has its roots in the solid 


ground of shared experience. the solidarity de- 
rived from long association, and from the mem- 
of difficulty. 
Napoleon perceived this when in commenting 
over the cause of his defeat at Waterloo, he said 
of his soldiers, “They had not eaten soup to- 
gether long enough.” Likewise, the Union men 
who fled in panic from the first battle of Bull 
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ory of the common conquest 


Run less brave than the hardened 
troops which subsequent years of fighting de- 
veloped, but they were not a battle team. War, 
of course, provides the best school for season 
ing. But troops who have been trained for at 
least a year in tactical units, welded into a com- 
bat team, can enter battle with confidence. The 
moral to this nation should be plain. If a fu- 
ture war breaks out without warning, our na- 
tional survival will depend upon the existence of 
trained battle teams. For, in their first encoun- 
ter, hastily thrown-together units can not match 


were no 


the stubbornness of seasoned troops. 

Training, however, will succeed only if it is 
adapted to war. Military preparation in peace- 
time tends to follow a path of least resistance in 
which regularity, uniformity, and general con- 
venience are emphasized. Such training paral- 
lels the work-a-day routine of the industrial 
world, but it will not properly prepare a man 
for future conflict. If future ground fighting 
will involve greater dispersion, men must be 
trained to face the greater individual responsibil- 
ity such fighting entails. They must be accus- 
tomed to face dangers and difficulties in small 
clusters cut off from the comfort and assurance 
of a large command. Maneuvers must be de- 
signed to test the individual stamina and stub- 
borness of many small groups of men. Training 
plans should establish successively more difficult 
goals to be accomplished by individual platoons 
and even squads. Command supervision will be 
more interested in the conquest of the objective 
than how the job may be done. In this training 
there must be prolonged periods of intense ac- 
tivity, competitive exposure to rugged conditions, 
and habituation to danger in order that the inner 
fiber of the future combat man can be developed. 
For the moral qualities of perseverance and 
loyalty to the team, which alone offer immunity 
to panic, can only be strengthened by their 


exercise. 


® NAPOLEON’s COMMENT about eating togeth- 
er has a deep psychological significance. It does 
not refer to eating in the same orderly mess hall 
at the same time month after month but to shar- 
ing the same ration in the midst or right after ex- 
haustion and effort. Training must now sow 
the seeds of individual self-sufficiency, and de- 
velop men who relish difficulty for the pleasure 
they will derive from its conquest. Training will 
mould such men into a closely knit psychologi- 
cal team, 








This team must be directed by leaders. The 
French psychologist, Gustave le Bon, by study- 
ing the mechanism of crowds, revealed many of 
the principles involved in selecting and prepar- 
ing men for leadership. According to le Bon, a 
military unit is a psychological crowd which acts 
in accordance with the common habits of the 
men composing it. In this view, an officer leads 
his men by giving them suggestions which win 
unconscious, but not necessarily rational, con- 
sent. By proper suggestions the true leader 
dominates the psychological crowd placed under 
him. As not all officers and noncoms have this 
inherent ability to dominate their men a basic 
objective of training is to prepare men to re- 
spond correctly to the stimuli which the average 
leader is capable of furnishing. 

Correct preparation must recognize that pres- 
tige is the key to psychological domination, Al- 
though leadership has many attributes the one 
that gives it its most compelling quality is pres- 
tige. In the words of le Bon, “Prestige is a sort 
of domination which an individual, a work, or 
an idea exerts over our minds. This domination 
paralyses all our critical faculties and fills our 
minds with wonder and respect. The sentiment 
evoked, like all sentiments, is inexplicable, but it 
must be of the same nature as the fascination 
felt by a mesmerized subject. Prestige is the 
most powerful force of all domination. Gods, 
kings, and women would never have reigned 
without it.” 


® ExXpeRieENCE confirms that the best obeyed 
commanders are not the most intelligent or the 
most severe but those who possess the must in- 
nate or acquired prestige. Prestige insures_ the 
acceptance of an order without mental discussion 
or reservation. Orders given by a man possess- 
ing prestige carry a powerful force and are im- 
mediately accepted. Prestige gives a commander 
an almost irresistible grip over his men and can 
send them forward to death when every reason- 
able instinct of self preservation fights against it. 

Natural leaders, whom men will follow any- 
where, possess inborn prestige. But more often, 
prestige must be acquired and the entire struc- 
ture of military life is designed to develop and 
sustain it. The distinctions accorded officers 
have no other purpose than the development of 
prestige. Prestige is mostly a matter of will and 
of character. It flows from a highly developed 
perception of the feelings of men. Troops in- 
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stinctively recognize leaders who have a genuine 
interest in their welfare. The prestige they ac- 
cord them is the consent that is always awarded 
moral ascendancy. 

Peacetime training must concern itself con- 
tiniously with the selection of men who either 
possess innate prestige or who have the capabil- 
ity of acquiring it. Obviously, a leader must 
have the voice and appearance and even the ges- 
tures of a man who commands respect. But for 
the most part, the exploration of those personal 
attributes which are indispensable to leadership 
has scarcely begun. 

Because leadership and team work are the best 
antidotes to panic it is essential that adequate 
military forces be maintained in time of peace. 
Neither leadership nor teamwork can be impro- 
vised and expanded once war begins unless the 
example of a hard core of expertly trained men 
exists to follow. 

Although every battle holds within it the seeds 
of panic, the study of the conquest of panic has 
only scratched the surface. This study must con- 
tinue. The emphasis which modern war has 
placed on technology must not obscure the mili- 
tary study of psychology. For in truth, there is 
no more profitable object of research than that 


which sheds light on the intricate minds of men. 
US g MC 
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Devil Birds 


WITH THE FAST CARRIER TASK FORCES 


# On New Year's Day. 1945. as ApM “BULL” 
Halsey’s great Third Fleet steamed westward to- 
ward Formosa, two squadrons of Corsairs, flown 
by marines, were bedded down aboard the USS 
Essex, one of the newest and largest carriers of 
the Fleet. 












urgent shortage of available fighter replacements 
in the Fleet and the need for a higher ratio of 
fighters to bombers aboard the carriers. 

Though there was some question whether their 
prancing Corsairs could take the pounding of 
flat-top operations. ten Marine fighter squadrons 
were given the call for carrier duty.* 

Two long-time rivals of the South Pacific air 
war, VMF 124 (Checkerboards) and VMF 213 
(Hellhawks). were the first units assigned to the 
carriers. After a minimum of practice landings, 
or “bounce-drill”, and with no opportunity for a 
shakedown cruise to familiarize themselves with 
the many quirks of carrier flying, the marines 
joined the Essex at Ulithi, Western Carolines, on 
December 25, 1944.** 





First-line carrier duty 
had been a long time 





coming for the marines. 


By Capt John DeChant 
Illustrations by Capt Alex Raymond LtCol William A. Mil- 


They were command- 
ed by stocky, balding 








Prewar, it had been 

one of their regular missions. Expediency in the 
early years of Pacific fighting. however, had 
made the air arm a land-based force. Meanwhile. 
the Navy had been building up its carrier might 
until just the sight of their horizon-to-horizon 
task forces gave Japanese pilots gulping heart 
tremors. These carrier forces prowled at will 
through the Western Pacific, taking on the 
enemy wherever they could find him. For many 
months, the marines longingly eyed carrier com- 
bat activity from their by-passed bases. 


Then the opportunity came. It was due to an 
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lington, who had_ led 
VMF 124 in the Solomons. Seven South Pacific 
veterans bolstered the ranks of the Essex Ma- 


‘The only Marine carrier action earlier in the war o« 
curred when six pilots of VMO 155 joined Navy planes i: 
supporting the Army’s landing at Attu Island in the Aleu 
tians, in May, 1943. Flying Grumman Wildeats, they oper 
ated from the escort carrier Nassau. One pilot was lost 
during the operation. 

**A fast, 27,000 ton ship, the Fsser, known by Navy desig 
nation as CV 9, was launched in December, 1942, as the 


first of a series of large carriers of that class. Its four 
squadron air groups, composed of eighty-odd planes, oper 
ated from a 500-foot flight deck. Marine two-squadron 


fighter units later operated aboard four other carriers of the 
Essex-class: The Wasp (CV 18); Bennington (CV 20); 
Bunker Hill (CV 17) and the Franklin (CV 13). These 
units operated with approximately 36 planes and some 50 
pilots. 
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After minimum of practice landings, or “bounce drill”, first wartime 


contingent of Marine fighter pilots goes aboard carriers for duty. They were part 


of heavy raids on Formosa, Indo China, Japan proper, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa 


rines—Maj Earl Crowe, Capts Finn, Hartsock. 
Bedford, Clark, Agan (who had been a TBF 
pilot), and the triple ace, Gus Thomas, with 
1614 planes to his credit. The remainder of the 
squadrons had no speaking acquaintance with 
the Japanese air force. 

As the invasion force of the Sixth Army closed 
on Luzon in the Philippines, Halsey’s carriers, 
under ViceAdm John S. McCain, plowed through 
the Philippine Sea for a neutralization raid on 
airfields. On the morning of 
January 3, as dawn failed to penetrate a solid 
8.000 foot overcast, the Essex launched her Mar- 


the Formosan 


ine Corsairs on their first mission—to escort the 
bombers of Navy’s Torpedo Four to Formosa. 


® Beyonp the West Formosan mountains, the 
strike called the target. The torpedo 
planes, black AA bursts breaking around them, 
pushed over for Kagi Airfield below. Right with 
went the made their 
marks on hangars, shops, and runways. Corsair 


leader 


them Corsairs. Bombs 
machine guns spat destructive rhythms at bar- 
racks and gun positions. Then the flight climbed 
back up to rendezvous. 

Enroute home, the formation found two Nick 
fighters waiting high above the western peaks. 

Col Millington turned into them, wrapping up 
his Corsair sharply. His fire converged on the 
leading enemy plane and there was a neon-like 
spatter as the tracers went home. The Jap fighter 
staggered crazily and spun out, down into the 
reaching mountain peaks. The other Nick pilot 
took heed and ducked into the nearest cloud 
bank. The strike returned with one Corsair mis- 
sing. A Navy pilot, back from an Okinawa 
sweep. reported that he had tried to give the 
marine a bearing, but the latter had failed to get 
it. Last reported 90 miles north of the force and 
heading out to sea, the marine never came back. 

That loss to the weather was the first of a dis- 
heartening series. Four times the Daily Change 
Sheet (current action report) carried the curt 
notation: “Missing in action... he was last seen 
at... when he became separated from his divi- 
sion in the heavy overcast and failed to return.” 
Expediency had not permitted the marines to get 
sufficient instrument training for bad-weather 


flying in their schooling or in the period before 
boarding the Essex. 

On the carrier they had to fly missions which 
experts said, “were under weather conditions 
considered difficult even by experienced instru- 
ment pilots.” Milling- 
ton’s pilots, after several weeks, were navigating 
through the murky Western Pacific weather with 
a facility approaching that of veteran carrier 


In spite of these losses, 


pilots. 

Halsey’s carriers swung south through un- 
believably foul 
planes to support the landings of the Sixth Army 
at Luzon. Though they formed only a small part 
of the thousand-odd planes of the task force, the 
marines doled out their share of damage. In re- 
turn, their losses were not to the enemy, but to 
storm fronts that had no top nor bottom. 


weather and launched their 


The strain of weather flying, their losses, and 
the lack of enemy air opposition were a drag on 
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pilot morale until the word was passed that the 
force was heading for the South China Sea. 
Never before had the U. S. Fleet invaded the 
closed waters between the Asiatic mainland and 
the Philippines. It looked like a gravy run for 
the carriers. 

On January 12, Halsey launched the first car- 
rier air strike in history against the coast of 
Asia. The main targets were three—Saigon, chief 
city of French Indo-China; Cap St Jacque at the 
mouth of the Saigon River; and Camrahn Bay 
to the north. The marines were assigned to raid 
air bases at targets with strange, exotic names 
Trane Bang. Bein Hoa, Long Trans, and Than 
Son Nhut. 

Planes returning from the morning raids re- 
ported the area fat with Japanese shipping, but 
very short on air opposition. Of the afternoon 
raids, Lt Hal Goodwin, a Marine correspondent 
who saw the action from a torpedo bomber, 
wrote: 

“After our Avengers had gutted shipping and 
shore installations, the marines roared in. ( apt 
Gus Thomas took his division down and made 
merry with a neat line of Tojos, stubby single- 
engine fighters. 


38 


“Irish got it as he went in low to get another 
plane on the ground. Automatic fire pounded 
his engine and he was suddenly out of altitud 
and grating along the ground of Saigon in a 
wheels-up landing. The other marines came low 
to cover and saw him climb from his cockpit and 
raise his hand in salute. They dipped their wings 
and left him there. a lone. straight figure in an 
alien land. 

*Millingtes: arrived with the second Corsair 
sweep, each plane lugging a 500-pound bomb. 
The formation split, some going to Trang Bang. 
others to the Saigon River. Maj Fay Domke let 
his load fly at a medium cargo ship and there 


after counted it among the Japanese chickens he 


had explosively hatched. Big Ben Bennewitz. 
who has the blonde, innocent countenance of a 
cherub and the build of a Brahma steer, found 
a Jap hangar and spread it across the landscape 
in so many broken boards. Others, in Domke’s 
flight, fired a second cargo ship and ripped huge 
chunks from a third.” 

The task groups counted up their eruptions 
and found that there had never been such a day 
of damage to the enemy with so little opposition. 
Four dozen Japanese ships had been sunk or 
damaged in addition to the havoc the carrie 
planes left behind on the ground. The only plane 
shot down by the Marines was a snooping bomb 
er found over the Fleet. 

Only Marine combat loss of the day had been 
the “Irish” of Goodwin’s story. He was Lt Joseph 
QO. Lynch, who appeared months later after an 
amazing escape. While the Corsairs had strafed 
nearby Japanese gun batteries, Lynch left his 
crashed plane and was picked up by French na- 
tive policemen. He was interned for several 
months in an underground prison by the local 
pro-Vichy French faction. When Lynch was 
finally freed, he and several Navy airmen sneak- 
ed through Japanese territory and eventually ar- 
ived at Kunming, China. 


® HALsey’s RAPIER RAIDS in strategic support 
of the Luzon landings took his armada north 
from Saigon toward three potential sources ol] 
Japanese air opposition—Hainan, Formosa, and 
Okinawa. After refueling in the crashing seas, 
the Fleet shivered its way to Formosa. Off its 
coast the planes were launched against targets on 
the southern end of the island, with the marines 
joining in raids against Takao Harbor. For the 
first time, the Corsairs came back with well- 
ventilated wings and fuselages. They had found 
the strange, colored bursts of AA over Takao 








murderous as they bombed a factory and strafed 
a gunboat and a destroyer. 

One day later, on January 16, the force turned 
slightly south and launched its aircraft against 
the enemy seaplane anchorage and airfields on 
Hainan Island, off the southeastern tip of China. 
(he Admiral on the marines’ carrier passed the 
word: 

“Be quick as a rattlesnake, sharp as a razor. 
and kill the bastards scientifically!” 

The planes wallowed through the soupy weath- 
er to find little air opposition as they hit the 
The Corsairs sank 


shipping in Hainan harbor. 


one ship, burned two, and damaged several in 
bombing and strafing raids at Yulingan Bay and 
Saifa Point. One pilot, Lt George Strimbeck. 
was lost when his belly tank exploded after being 
hit by a Zeke fighter. 
never heard from again. 


He parachuted, but was 


\s the carriers led the way out of the South 
China Sea through a dangerously narrow pas- 
sage between Formosa and northern Luzon, com- 
bat air patrols on January 20 intercepted an 
The attack was broken 
up, with marines getting eight of the 12 planes 


enemy raid on the Fleet. 


shot down. 

Strikes were launched on the two succeeding 
days against Formosa and Okinawa. At For- 
mosa, the marines fired two large factories, one 
near Saimei, the other at Bhakko. Over Oki- 
nawa, they bombed the air strip on tiny le Shima 
and strafed Naha town. the largest city on the 
big island. 

Then, for a period, the squadrons flew rou- 
tine combat air patrols, twiddled their thumbs. 
dealt endless games of acey-ducey in the coffee 
mess, swapped sea stories with the sailors, and 
battled boredom in air-conditioned comfort. Life 
was like that on the carriers, one week an in- 
ferno of action, the next an icebox of inactivity. 
[he marines, who had known the perpetual mo- 
tion of combat. heat rash, malaria, bad food. and 
the fox hole mosquitoes of the South Pacific air 
war. didn’t know quite what to make of the 
plush, but confined, existence abroad the floating 
city and citadel that was the Essex. They found 
the slide-rule luxury a bit nerve-wracking after 
i while. 


“There Below Was Tokyo!” 
® WHILE THE CARRIERS were taking their ease 
n Ulithi Lagoon after returning from the South 
China Sea. the Third Fleet became the Fifth 
leet as part of the Navy’s SOPFEC (Standing 
Operating Procedure For Enemy Confusion). 
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Halsey and McCain were replaced by Adm 
Mits- 


Aboard sister carriers of the Essex—the 


Raymond Spruance and ViceAdm Mar 
cher. 
Bennington, Wasp, and Bunker Hill—came six 
more Marine fighter squadrons. The final Mar- 
ine complement for the fast carriers was rounded 
out in March, when two Corsair units joined the 
task force aboard the Franklin.* 

On February 10, the Fifth Fleet pulled up the 
hook and put out to sea. Then the “word” was 
passed that Iwo Jima was to be invaded by the 
Marines and the carriers would support the iand- 
ing. That put both of Millington’s squadrons in 
good fettle. They had trained extensively with 
the 4th and 5th Marine Divisions in the Hawaiian 
area and were anxious to operate with the 
“mud” marines again. 

But ahead of Iwo Jima on the action schedule 
was another mission—the long-awaited raid on 
Japan and Toyko itself. The men of the Fleet 

VMF 112 and VMF 123, the Wolf Pack and the Eight- 

ll sq commanded by Majs Herman Hansen and 


reported aboard the Bennington on Decem 


1drons 


ill 
Everett Alward, 


er 31 and began combat action with Carrier Air Group 8 
the Tokyo raids of mid-February The Wild Hare and 
Bulldog units, VMF 216 and VMF 217, under Majs Georg 
S. Buck and George Dooley, joined the Wasp on February 3 
Fighter Squadrons 221 and 451 (Fighting Falcons and the 
Blue Devils) commanded by Majs dwin H. R r and 
Henrv A. Ellis, went aboard the Bunker Hill in January 
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froze even in their long underwear and foul 
weather gear as the ships drove through winter 
seas and slid in almost undetected to pay the 
first call on the Empire of Nippon and Tokyo 
Rose. 

In bitter cold and sleeting rain, the carriers 
launched planes on February 16 against targets 
along the eastern coast of Honshu, largest island 
of the enemy mainland. Corsairs of the eight 
Marines squadrons were sent out. 

With the thermometer reading 55 degrees be- 
low zero at 25,000 feet. Col Millington led the 
Tokyo from the air in 
wartime. struck Vayzu Airfield. 
Maj David Marshall’s planes roared over the 
Imperial City itself. Surprisingly, the marines 
found the air opposition relatively light. Only 


first marines ever to see 
His divisions 


four Corsair pilots shot down planes on the early 
strikes. Capt Thomas retained his multiple shoot- 
ing eye by destroying two Zeke fighters in the 
air, raising his score to 1814 planes. Lts Hugh 
McQuillan and Clark Merchant ran a two-plane 
search until they off Honshu. 
They mauled it to the tune of one cargo ship 
sunk, one left burning, and a destroyer dead in 
the water with smoke gushing from its ruptured 


found a convoy 


boilers. 

Maj David Andre led the first Bennington 
marines over Tokyo. The sweep downed one 
plane. Maj Hansen took the second mission. It 
downed one more plane and was barely fired 
upon by the surprised Japanese as it raided 
three air bases and destroyed 19 planes on the 
Maj Alward brought his flight back 
with two planes missing. 


ground. 


Andre’s Corsairs went back again to the 
Tokyo fields. This time they shot down a Tojo 
fighter, burning ten bombers on the strips, and 
fired three hangars. Alward’s strike 
rocketed more planes from 15 feet off the frozen 
earth and the flight leader set a destroyer afire 
enroute back to the carrier. 

Weather on the second day was progressively 
worse around the task force. But over Tokyo 
the sun shone. Some of the missing enemy air 
force appeared briefly as Maj Alward’s early 
sweep came in over Tokyo Bay. In a flurry of 
combat, both he and-his wingman shot down 
planes. Alward came back with mud on his wind- 
shield from a freight locomotive the Corsairs 
had disembowled with rockets. Then Maj Han- 
sen downed one more plane to end the Benning- 
ton scoring for the day. Storm-lost, Maj Mobley 
made a lone rocket attack on a warship while 
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second 


his flight went on to damage a light cruiser. 

The Avenger bombers of Torpedo Four went 
out that day to gut the milelong Nakajima-Tama 
aircraft factory and came back smiling that their 
Marine cover stuck so close that it was in the 
middle of the bomber formation most of the 
time. Two Oscar fighters were destroyed while 
they were attacking the Avengers. 

During the two days, pilots of the Marine 
squadrons from the Wasp worked in sweeps and 
strikes over the Tokyo area. They shot down 
four planes while raiding shipping and_ the 
Yokosuka and Hamamatusu fields. 

As the task force steamed away from Japan 
into warmer waters, the bewildered marines 
pondered the meek performance of the enemy 
air force and the puny quality of the ground de- 
fense. They could find no adequate answer to 
the lack of violent Japanese opposition over the 
sacred homeland. 


Corsairs Over Iwo Jima 


® Marine Aviation history was made on the 
morning of February 19, when Marine pilots 
aboard the Essex were launched at dawn to sup- 
port the Marine divisions making their torturous 
beachhead on the black sands of Iwo Jima. For 
the first time in history, the Air Arm gave car- 
rier-based cover to its own infantry in a landing 
operation. 

Col Millington led the combined Corsair and 
Hellcat fighter-bomber mission which concen- 
trated on two strongpoints flanking the south- 
eastern landing beaches of Iwo. The planes made 
run after run to dump their fire bombs on Mt 
Suribachi, which was beehived with gun em- 
placements, and on heavy gun positions at the 
opposite end of the beach. They went down 
through an inferno spawned by the guns and 
planes of the Fleet. Picking their targets through 
the smoke, the Corsairs strafed positions around 
the two airfields. H-Hour came and the tiny 
landing craft passed the line of departure like a 
host of water bugs, bearing their cargoes of mar- 
ines to the beaches. The Corsairs continued thei 
runs until the landing craft actually ran ashore. 
The final air attack came as the fighter pilots 
laid down a pattern of steel only a few yards in 
front of the infantry footholds on the beachline. 

After their one day of close support missions, 
the Essex Corsairs were confined to CAP duty 
over the task force protecting the landing opera- 
tion. Bennington units took over the Marine 
share of the air support work on the second day. 








This, too, was their first opportunity for carrier 
cover of the infantry marines, and observers 
aboard the ship reported that the Corsair pilots 
literally begged to fly on every mission. Despite 
poor flying weather, the two squadrons bombed, 
burned, and machine-gunned enemy strongpoints 
on Iwo Jima for three days. 

Then Task Force 58 turned North again. The 
Marine pilots were disappointed on one count 
with their first taste of carrier infantry support. 
It had made small history, but it had been all 
too brief to suit them. 


® ApprROACHING from the southeastward, the 
carrier task force moved in to deliver another 
cargo of steel orchids to Tokyo Rose on Febru- 
ary 25. This raid failed to live up to expecta- 
tions on several counts. The surprise element 
was lost when it was detected by an enemy boat 
the night before the strike. The weather was 
miserable in the extreme and the air opposition 
was negligible. The pilots again struggled with 
their major nemesis—guns frozen to inoperative 


aa 


Jacks, and two new unidentified planes. 


pilots flew as though they were the pride of the Imperial Japanese Air Force. . . 


condition in the sub-zero air over the Empire. 
The Marine squadrons were sent out on mis- 
sions around Tokyo. They met with few enemy 
planes and some tragedy. Millington made one 
kill while leading 16 Essex Corsairs. His divi- 
sions downed four other Jap planes, destroyed 11 
more on the ground at Kamagaya and four at 
Enroute back to the Fleet, 
they shot up eight Japanese cargo ships near 


Matsuyama Field. 


Cape Inubo. : 

The Bennington marines had even less to show 
for their efforts, plus a serious loss. While lead- 
ing his fourth run on an 8,000 ton freighter- 
transport escaping from Tokyo Bay, Maj Alward 
was killed when his flight was surprised during 
its low-level attack by 15 enemy fighter planes. 
The marines fought their way out of the bad 
position, downing one enemy plane and losing 
another of their own pilots. 

Mitscher’s carriers left by night for the 
Nagoya area, hoping to find a more favorable 
weather situation there. However, the heavy 
weather persisted, the strike was cancelled, and 
the force moved south. 

The three February raids on Japan had not 
been as productive as the Navy had hoped, al- 
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though they had been profitable in every cate- 
gory: 359 planes shot down, 298 more destroyed 
on the ground, 17 ships sunk, and shore-based 
damage had been extensive. The Marine share 
of the scores, in proportion to their number in 
the force, was excellent but not spectacular. 
Their reactions were summed up by the wry 
words of one pilot, “There was Tokyo. I spent 
three hours over the place. What have I got to 


show for it? Frostbite!” 


® OKINAWA RECEIVED its second treatment 
from the carrier marines on March | in a heavy 
routine raid that concentrated on the air bases. 
The Corsairs cleared the way for the bombers 
with rocket, bomb, and strafing runs and re- 
peated the performance after the bombers had 
done their work. There was no air opposition, 
but the AA was so intense over Naha that the 
marines back talking to 
Several of their planes were badly hit; one pilot 
bailed out over the ocean and was promptly 
picked up by the Navy’s efficient rescue service.* 


came themselves. 


. . There was a variety of enemy fighters in the large formation—dZekes, Tojos, 


Using American-style tactics, the Japanese 


4a 


The carriers of Task Force 58 wheeled and 
sortied about the Western Pacific with the adroit- 
ness of polo ponies during a fast chukker. They 
were off Japan again on March 18 for an attack 
on Kyushu, the southernmost of the main islands 
of the Empire. Targets for the marines were 
three of the major airfields. 

Maj “Hap” Hansen led 16 Corsairs of VMF 
112 toward Kanoya East field. At 19,000 feet, 
his formation was intercepted by 20 Zeke fight- 
ers. The Corsairs came about in a violent turn. 
right on the rear of the Japanese formation. In 
six seconds, five of the enemy planes were in 
flames, and the sky polka-dotted with parachutes 
as the Japanese abandoned their planes. The re- 
maining Zekes pressed the attack until four more 
of their number were shot down and six severely 
damaged. When the action broke off, the Cor- 


*This mission concluded carrier duty for Millington’s 
squadrons on the Essex. During their three months with the 
Fleet, the two units were credited with shooting down 25 
planes, destroying 64 on the ground, sinking one cargo ship 
and two picket boats. Twenty-nine other ships, from de 
stroyers to patrol boats, had received assorted damage from 
their bombs and guns. Damage to land targets on thei) 
raids from Formosa to Tokyo and Okinawa was listed as 
‘extensive.’ In flying more than one thousand combat 
sorties, they lost nine pilots and 24 planes, with only one 
pilot lost in actual combat. 
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sairs resumed course and attacked the air base 
in low, sweeping runs that did considerable dam- 
age. Back aboard the Bennington, the 16 mar- 
ines probed their planes and found them sans 
bullet holes in spite of the dual action. 

Next, Mitscher took his force northeastward 
to hit Honshu and the island of Shikoku, which 
is between the former and Kyushu. There, for 
a change, the marines found considerable air 
opposition. 

At dawn on the 19th, Maj Mobley (now in 
command of VMF 123) led a flight toward 
Hiroshima and Kure, the giant enemy naval 
base on the Inland Sea. Their mission was a 
fighter-sweep and strafing run to level opposition 
for a second strike which was to hit the remnants 
of the Japanese Fleet near Kure Harbor. Near 
the target, the marines received a call for help 
from another carrier formation. As Mobley 
swung his group in the direction of the call, 
the Corsairs were hit from behind and above by 
some thirty Jap planes. 

There was a variety of enemy fighter types in 
the formation—Zekes, Tojos, Jacks, and two new 
unidentified planes. The Japanese pilots flew as 
though they were the pride of the Imperial Air 
Force. Their tactics were American-style; passes 
were made in two and four plane groups; they 
used the scissors-wave to advantage, striking at 
opposite sides of the Corsair formation; all runs 
were well coordinated, hitting when the Ameri- 
can planes were vulnerable on the outside of 
turns; when the enemy pilots opened fire, their 
7.7mm machine gun tracers were right on target 
instead of the usual wandering all over the sky: 
with the 7.7s hitting, they closed in and opened 
fire with vicious 20mm cannon fire. The Japan- 
ese pilots picked on cripples and stragglers and 
used a variety of tricks to lure the Corsairs and 
Hellcats into individual combat or over their AA 
barrages. As usual, the Corsairs had trouble 
fighting with the Zekes, Tojos, and Jacks since 
the F4Us were not maneuverable enough to turn 
into them. With the newer enemy plane types, 
which were as large as the Corsair, the Marine 
pilots had no problem. 

Two marines were shot down in the initial at- 
tack. Eight minutes later, however, nine of the 
Japanese planes had been destroyed or damaged. 
Capt William Cantrel shot down two planes in 
two minutes. Then, though badly wounded in 
the foot and in a damaged plane, Cantrel 
shepherded the return flight which developed 
into a running battle back to the carrier. He 
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damaged and drove off two more enemy planes. 
Nine of the Corsairs were so badly shot up they 
could barely fly and several had to be pushed 
over the side of the carrier. 

Sixteen rocket-bearing Corsairs of the Bunke; 
Hill’s Blue Devil Squadron swept in over Kure 
Harbor where they sighted a nest of enemy ships 
which looked big enough to be the remnants of 
the Japanese Fleet. Leading the bombers, the 
F'4Us picked out a battleship and poured a series 
of rocket hits into it in a low-level attack. The 
antiaircraft fire they stirred up from the ships 
and shore batteries was unbelievably intense. It 
was implemented by flights of Zeke fighters 
which disrupted the attack effectively. Only the 
battleship received major damage. 


® THE FINAL EsseEx-CLAss CARRIER to bring 
the Marine squadrons into the Pacific lasted two 
days in actual combat. It was the USS Franklin 
with the Black Sheep and Sky Raider units 
abroad.* 

For two days, Corsairs from the Franklin 
roamed over the Japanese home islands, looking 
for a dogfight behind every cloud. A_ fighter 
sweep over Kagoshima field on March 18 was 
their first assignment. Japanese planes, however, 
remained in their revetments and were well- 
strafed. Next was an escort mission for Hellcat 
photo planes. No opposition was encountered 
until the flight was returning over Kagoshima 
Bay where a call was received from a nearby 
Navy fighter plane having trouble with three 
Zeke fighters. The Black Sheep broke off and 
went down to find not three, but 15 Zekes. They 
broke up the melee in several minutes, getting 
four planes while the F6F photo-fighters downed 
three. Other missions followed at Koke and Shi- 
koku, destroying planes on the ground. 

Then in the sunrise of March 19, a lone 
Japanese suicide plane turned the Franklin into 
an inferno.** 


® Task Force 58 moved south again from 
Kyushu to continue the preinvasion softening up 


*These two squadrons were aboard the Franklin when it 
sailed from Pearl Harbor for the Western Pacific in late 
February. The only member of Boyington’s original Black 
Sheep squadron with the new unit was Maj Stanley Bailey 
the squadron commander. He had been executive officer 
with the Black Sheep on their first tour of duty in the 
Solomons. VMF 452 was commanded by Maj Charles Wei 
land. 

**Marine and Navy survivors of the Air Group went 
aboard the Santa Fe while the cruiser fought the rough seas 
to remain close to the carrier’s side. In a heartening dis 
play of courage and seamanship, Capt L. E. Gehres, USN, 
and his crew of the Franklin sailed the charred hulk of their 


carrier back across the Pacific to New York harbor for 


repairs. Seven hundred and seventy-two officers and men 
were listed as dead or missing in the disaster. Of the dead, 
15 officers and 62 enlisted men were marines. 
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of the Okinawa battlefield area. Beginning on 
March 23, the carriers sent out their planes in 
a continuous series of fighter sweeps, bomber 
and fighter-bomber raids against the “ships and 
strips” of the Nansei Shoto islands which extend 
like a net for some 570 miles across the eastern 
approaches to the East China Sea. From the 
Sakashima group off Formosa, up north through 
the Okinawa Gunto, the Aamami Gunto, and the 
Osumi Gunto near Kyushu, the Nansei Shoto 
contained a series of feeder air bases, harbors, 
and ground installations which endangered the 
upcoming invasion of Okinawa. 

Through March until the end of June, Marine 
carrier squadrons operated extensively in tac- 
tical, strategic, and close support of the Tenth 
Army forces engaged in the battle for Okinawa. 
When Marine and Army divisions went ashore 
at Okinawa on April 1, the Marine Corsair fight- 
ers from the Bennington, Bunker Hill and the 
Wasp joined the Navy squadrons in a continuing 
series of strikes and combat air patrols in tacti- 
cal and direct support of the invasion operations. 

After their early missions in support of the in- 
fantry ashore, the fast carriers withdrew to serve 
as the outer screen protecting the invasion area 


and to sortie against strategic targets in all direc- 
tions from the battlefield. 

During a fighter sweep over Aamami O Gunto 
on April 3, VMF 451 planes splashed 11 Zeke 
fighters. Lt William Peek knocked down three 
while other Corsairs were raiding the airfields 
and shore emplacements at Saki Shima. Two 
days later, the Corsairs were battering Tokina 
Shima field with fire rockets, and 
strafing. 

Initial enemy air opposition at Okinawa was 
minor until April 6 when the Japanese lashed out 
against the ground and supporting naval forces. 
That day’s air battles were the first major intro- 
duction of the carrier pilots to the wholesale sui- 
cide attacks which dominated the enemy’s air 
efforts during the spring and summer of 1945. 
Carrier planes shot down 248 attackers in the 
day’s spree and lost but two. VMF 221 paced 
the scoring for the Marine squadrons. Eight of 
Fighting Falcon pilots disposed of 13 planes, 
with Lt George Royal Johns splashing three. 

The task force nosed into the north again, 
this 


bombs. 


time to “seek out and destroy” 
Japanese Fleet units which had been sighted off 


Kyushu. During the early search for the battle- 
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ship Yamoto, pride of the Imperial Navy, Maj 
Edwin Roberts, commander, VMF 221, searched 
Kagoshima Bay. Though they failed to find the 
battleship, Roberts and his two wingmen caught 
six Rex-type float planes over their base and shot 
them down. 

Carrier striking units finally located the 
Yamoto and its escort screen off Kyushu. Despite 
heavy cloud cover. torpedo planes gutted and 
sank the battleship and the cruiser Yahagi after 
the fighters and dive bombers ripped open the 
protecting screen, sinking four destroyers and 
burning two others. 

On April 11, when Japanese suicide pilots re- 
sumed their attacks on Task Force 58, 17 were 
destroyed. The following day, the weight of the 
Kamikaze strikes was directed against the ships 
anchored off the Okinawa beachhead. In the 
battle to protect the shipping, the carrier marines 
ran up their highest day’s score during their 
tour with the Fleet. 

Intercepting a series of raids that came in 
from all directions, the Marines literally fought 
until they were out of ammunition and gas. 
Paced by Maj Archie Donohue, the two Bunker 
Hill squadrons downed 25 planes. Donohue. a 
Solomons ace, brought his three-year total to 14 
planes by splashing three Val dive bombers and 
two Zeke fighters. 

During a respite from the Kamikazes, the car- 
riers turned their attention to the northern 
islands of the Nansei Shoto and to southern 
Kyushu. For two days raids were sent against 
air bases at Kakai and Taenga Shima and 
Minami Daito in the Empire. 

Maj Hansen, a South Pacific veteran, cele- 
brated his 25th birthday by shooting down three 
planes over Annami O Shima on April 12. With 
11 other planes of his squadron, VMF 112, Han- 
sen was on intercept patrol over the island when 
a Japanese formation was sighted coming in 
high above them. A full-power climb from 9,000 
feet brought the F4Us in contact with 30 suicide 
planes, Jack and Tony fighters, protecting Kate 
dive bombers. 

Hansen’s division hit the dive bombers on the 
first pass and got four or five. The other Cor- 
sairs tangled with the fighter escort and the 
battle broke up into what one pilot described as 
a “rat race from deck to ceiling.” Flamer after 
flamer went down as the marines splashed 20 of 
the 30 planes without loss to themselves. 

Facets of the weird legend of the Kamikaze 
pilots grew out of incidents such as happened 


to a flight of marines on April 14. The F4U 
44, 


pilots intercepted nine suicide planes over Iheya 
Shima. In the process of shooting down all nine. 
the marines noticed that five of the Japanese 
pilots were dressed in flowing robes of the Arab 
variety, topped by white hoods. Several Japs 
were seen in the garb when they were shot out 
of their cockpits. To substantiate the story, Lt 
Gene Dennis, who blew up three planes, returned 
to the carrier with a section of white robe cord. 
from an exploding plane, lodged in his wingroot. 

Suicide planes reappeared April 28th. They 
damaged two destroyers before the planes and 
guns of the task force tolled off 25. VMF 221 
shot down 14 of the enemy raiders. Two kills 
each were credited to Capt Donald Balch and 
Lts William Bailey and Earl Langston. Lt Dean 
Caswell, who had flamed three planes on March 
8, repeated the performance by downing three 
enemy fighters and a possible fourth. 

Lt John McManus purportedly flew with one 
leg over the side of his cockpit because of 
perennial engine trouble. He developed super- 
charger difficulties in his Corsair on the 28th 
when his CAP was vectored up to intercept a 
Japanese raid coming in at 25,000 feet. Long 
after his wingmates reached the enemy forma- 
tion, McManus got into the dogfight as it worked 
itself down to his level. 

A Zeke split-essed out of the scramble over- 
head and McManus chased the Jap downstairs 
and blew him up. Climbing back, he found a 
Tony on the tail of Lt Caswell’s plane. One snap 
burst from McManus’ guns and the enemy fight- 
er exploded. Joining up on Caswell. McManus 
was returning to the carrier when they dis- 
covered eight more Zeke fighters streaking for 
home, low over the water. The marines picked 
out four apiece and peeled off after them. One 
Zeke kept eluding McManus so often that the 
marine had to close in to fifty feet to disinte- 
grate it. Caswell, in the interim, had dumped 
two into the ocean, and went after a third with 
only one of his machine guns firing. Finally. 
Caswell dropped back and McManus shot down 
the Zeke in flames for his fourth kill of the day. 

In a large-scale raid timed to support a coun- 
teroffensive by their troops ashore, the Kami- 
kazes came down in force on May 4 after shore 
targets and shipping. Carrier pilots joined with 
Corsairs of the Second Wing and batted down 
98 of them at a loss of five planes. 

One week later, on May 11, another major 
air battle was fought over Okinawa and the ships 
of the task force. Carrier planes downed 69 of 
the Japanese attackers, three more went down 
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The Banshee 


® Powerep with a pair of slim, 
axial-flow Westinghouse turbo-jets, 
the Navy’s new McDonnell Banshee 
(XF2D-1) is America’s most power- 
ful fighter plane. Rated up in the 
600 MPH class, the fighter is de- 
signed for operation from either car- 
riers or airfields. It is also equipped 


z 








for catapult takeoffs. The 24-inch turbo-jet can produce the equivalent of 5,500 horse- 
power. In addition to its high top speed, this tremendous power gives the fighter a rate 
of climb of 9,000 feet per minute. Its five se!f-sealing internal fuel tanks give the Banshee 
an unusually long range. It can cruise on one or two engines. Resembling the Phantom, 
the Navy's first all-jet fighter, the Banshee has a wing span of 41 feet (18 feet when the 
wings are folded for storage aboard a carrier). a length of 39 feet, a height of 14 feet. 
and a take-off weight of over 14,000 pounds. The pilot’s position, well ahead of the 


wings, gives him unusual vision in all directions. 








before the guns of the Fleet, and two Kamikaze 
pilots died while crashing the Bunker Hill. The 
carrier was badly damaged by the suicide at- 
tack, though not as seriously as the Franklin 
had been. Three hundred and seventy three of 
the carrier’s personnel were killed and 19 listed 
as missing in action. One officer and 21 enlisted 
men of VMF 451 and 10 men of VMF 221 were 
killed. 

Marine pilots returning to the Bunker Hill 
after an interception in another area saw the 
bombs explode aboard the ship and were forced 
to land on a nearby carrier.* 

Following the withdrawal of the squadrons on 
the Bunker Hill, Marine activity on the fast car- 
riers was centered on the squadrons remaining 
on the Wasp and the Bennington, with the pilots 
of the latter carrying the major portion of the 
load. 

The task force went back to Japan in mid- 
May on its usual mission to blot out the sources 
of the suicide raids at their initiating points on 
Kyushu. The marines destroyed eight planes in 
combat on the 13th and 14th over the Kyushu 
fields and the Kumamoto aircraft factory. Lt 
Robert H. Cook of VMF 112 added his own foot- 
note to Marine air history by shooting down a 
barrage balloon near Kanoya Fast field, the only 


Capt James Swett, Medal of Honor 


*Among them was 
destroyed a Jill bomber to raise his 


inner, who had just 
ore to 16% planes, 


Pacific kill of its kind for the Air Arm. 

Cleanup sweeps against the Kyushu fields and 
a few last sorties against targets in the Nansei 
Shoto at the end of May and the first days of 
June completed the carrier duty of the last four 
Marine squadrons. 

During their six-month period of operation 
with Task Forces 38 and 58, the ten fast-carrier 
Marine squadrons flew more than 5,000 combat 
sorties or in excess of 20,000 combat hours. 
They shot down over 204 enemy planes in com- 
bat and destroyed 202 on the ground, while 
losing some 20 of their own pilots in air combat 
or to antiaircraft fire. The Bunker Hill Marine 
units led the carrier scoring with more than one 
hundred planes destroyed in the air. 

The carrier marines added up their plane 
scores and the extensive shipping and _ shore- 
based damage for which they were credited. It 
added substantially to the battle story of the 
Air Arm in the Pacific. Beyond that, they proved 
the value of the Marine-Corsair team on the flat- 
tops and were acknowledged as an integral and 
necessary part of what had been the Navy’s 
private carrier warfare. 

The Marine commendations from naval air- 
men were many and gratifying, particularly the 
one from the Admiral aboard the Bennington: 
“Your squadrons have done a wonderful job... 
I wouldn’t trade them for any I have seen in 


to be continued 


action.” 
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The Marines In The Pacific War 


Chapter 15 
SAIPAN: “HELL IS ON US” 


® ON THE 16TH THE DESTROYERS Melvin AND 
Wadleigh had disposed of Ro-114 down to the 
west of Guam in a manner almost incidental and 
the next day Newcomb and Chandler eliminated 
/-185 north of Saipan as she tried to run in, ap- 
parently with messages and urgent supplies. 
There were several other efforts on the part of 
the Japanese outside to communicate with the 
garrison on the days following D, usually beaten 
off by the minesweeps 


Adm Spruance had been fighting the Japanese 
for some time now and had learned that when 
they seemed most simple and obvious it usually 
meant they had an ace up the sleeve. He doubted 
whether they were going to accept a stand-up 
battle, as it seemed. Far more likely the main 
body of the fleet would seek to draw him into an 
action west of the Marianas while a force, pos- 
sibly the one spotted by Cavalla, made an end 
run around by the south 





and PCs of the inshore 
patrol. Meanwhile, there 
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against the beachheads. 
noon on the 18th 








were Jap planes around 
the fast fleet like bats at dawn and twilight of 
the 17th and 18th, and on the latter day the 
situation viewed from Adm Spruance’s flag cabin 
on Indianapolis became complicated. 

The first new report came from the submarine 
Cavalla, out on her first patrol of the war. At 
2000 on the 17th from her low deck lookouts 
spied a large Japanese fleet making high speed 
in the direction of Saipan in latitude 12-23 north, 
longitude 130-120 east, which is approximately 
1,000 miles from the invaded island and 600 
from San Bernardino Strait on a line a little 
south of the direct one between the two. The 
submarine was in an admirable position for 
attack, but information was more important at 
the moment. She went down, counted screws 
by sound, and when the enemy were well clear, 
surfaced and sent in a report. This reached 
Spruance before dawn of the 18th; Cavalla’s 
count showed fewer ships than Flying Fish had 
reported from San Bernardino, and if they were 
the same enemy group that had come through 
there, a speed of less than ten knots had been 
made good in the intervening time, a fact which 
accorded ill with the news from both submarines 
about the high speeds the Japs had been making 
when seen. 


Clark and Harrill fell in 
on the main body from their Iwo Jima expedi- 
tion, the whole fleet steamed out southwestward 
and flew searches. No result; they turned back 
in the twilight and after dark the patrol planes 
from Ballard went out on their long-range radar 
search. 

That night the information previously so 
scarce began to come in in a flood. First was a 
dispatch from Honolulu reporting another radio 
fix on something Japanese in latitude 13 north, 
longitude 136 east; then one from the submarine 
Stingray, so badly jammed by the Japs that only 
her position came through—latitude 12-20 north, 
longitude 137 east. Both positions were well to 
northeast of Cavalla’s sight. Next was a mid- 
night dispatch from another submarine, Finback, 
which had seen numerous searchlights at 14-25 
north, 135-45 east, still further north of the other 
sightings but somewhat to west of them. Finally 
at dawn the most reliable report of all, from 
one of the patrol planes on radar search. Dur- 
ing the night she had picked up two groups, one 
of 30 ships, one of ten, well separated, the ships 
headed toward Saipan, position 13-20 north 137 
east. Add all these together, we have a picture 
of a Japanese fleet scattered into independently 
operating groups as at Midway, the Eastern 


Part XIII: Intricate Jap plans to wipe out the American naval force at Saipan result 


in the fabulous ‘Saipan Turkey Shoot’’, over 400 Jap planes being shot down. Later, 


the Japanese suffer heavy casualties in the fiercest banzai attack of the war 
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Solomons, and Santa Cruz, apparently bent on 
trying an air-sea battle combined with some 
kind of trick play. Spruance turned down a re- 
quest from Adm Mitscher to take the fleet west 
and attack the group sighted by the patrol plane: 
cancelled a previously-ordered heavy strike to 
tear up the airfields and demolish the shops on 
Guam and Rota, and steamed slowly out south- 
west of Guam with the battleships screening his 
carriers and a heavy combat air patrol above 
him. 

Those Guam and Rota strikes had now been 
delayed nearly a week for a reason dating back 
to that Jap snooper who had sighted Mitscher’s 
That had 
caused the fast carriers to use an extra day's 


onrushing force a day early. even 
bombs against Saipan and it will be remembered 
that these carriers were an oceanic distance from 
a fresh supply. Now it is an axiom in the Ameri- 
can Navy never to let the ships get below battle 
supply in ammunition——that is, enough to fight 
a major action. The Admiral felt it would not 
do to use bombs against the Guam-Rota fields 
when they might be needed in a few hours 
against the Japanese battle fleet. 


I] 
#® THIS DECISION not to bomb the Guam-Rota 
fields on the morning of 19 June had an im- 
portant result. It removed from Adm Koga’s 
mind any doubt about going through with his 
major attack on the American forces. There 
were several reasons why he would otherwise 


He knew 


not receive his planes, it had been badly dug 


have doubted. the Tinian field could 
up by bombing and naval gunfire and the bomb 
storage depot had gone up in a titanic ex- 
plosion on the night of the 15th. The situation 
on Saipan was “obscure”: he had intercepted a 
dispatch from Gen Saito to Tokyo saying “the 
neutralization of Aslito Field will have to be car- 
ried out by infiltration patrols as our artillery is 
destroyed,” which looked very much as though 
the Americans were in possession of the place. 
As for the smaller strip at Marpi Point on Saipan, 
Banaderu Field, there was another Saito inter- 
cept, saying only it was “becoming usable again.” 

The Rota Field and the big one at Orote 
Point on Guam were the only refuges open, little 
damaged; and the question of fields ashore had 
assumed a sudden importance because the big 
air attack against the Americans could not now 
be delivered as originally planned. That plan 
had been essentially to fly planes from so close 
to the islands that in an emergency the carriers 
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could pick them up after the attack. But as the 
fleet worked from San Bernardino. 
travelling in well separated task groups, it had 


eastward 


no less than three submarine contacts in rapid 
succession. The Americans evidently had a 
strong force of submarines in the neighborhood 
of the 140th meridian, which submarines would 
both attack Adm Koga’s fleet and transmit infor 
mation of his approach to their own fleet. Koga 
expected the Americans to counterattack him by 
air in such a case; it would be in line with the 
ageressive character of their moves. He did not 
want to be counterattacked, his whole plan rested 
upon putting an absolutely overwhelming force 
of planes over the American fleet, and if he had 
to hold out machines for the heavy combat patrols 
to beat off such a counterattack, his striking force 
would be far from overwhelming—particularly 
since his approach a day-and-a-half early meant 
that his carrier planes could count on no assis- 
tance from the land-based units of the Empire 
until they had actually reached the Mariana 
Gunto. 

He changed the detail of his plan without (he 
thought) altering its essential features. He would 
fly his planes to the fields in the Mariana Gunto 
and they should strike the American fleet in pass- 
ing as in the earlier version; but they would fly 
off from a point 300 miles west of the spot origi- 
nally intended, that is, too far out for the Ameri- 
can carriers to strike back. The Japanese planes 
would rearm in the Marianas on the night of 
the 19th, make a second strike on the American 
fleet on the morning of the 20th. Not till they 
had delivered this second blow and_ severely 
damaged the American ships would his own run 
toward the Mariana Gunto pick up their aircraft 
and rearm them for a third strike, which would 
be followed closely by the attack of the land- 
based planes and the gunnery ships running in. 


® IN aCCORDANCE with this scheme the Com- 
bined Fleet turned west, then during most of the 
18th; before dawn on the 19th it turned east into 
the wind to launch a great wave of 300 aircraft 
as sailors lined the flight decks, lifting their arms 
and cheering for the rebirth of the Imperial 
Naval Air Service. 

Those turns, those shiftings in which he had 
indulged to lose the extra day he gained when 
he ran away from Harden at his anchorage, had 
brought him once more into the area where 
Cavalla was on patrol. Now that sub- 
marine had reported, Pearl Harbor ordered an 
other undersea craft, the veteran Albacore, to 


when 
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Marines equipped for days of fighting crouch low in a Saipan shell hole. Fighting 
was characterized by the fanatical banzai attacks of the Japanese defenders. 


close toward the area. At 0750 that morning 
Albacore sighted from periscope depth two car- 
riers, two cruisers, and eight destroyers, with 
the tops of more ships far on the horizon. She 
closed the nearest carrier, which happened to be 
the new Taitho, and fired six torpedoes, going to 
deep submergence from whence she presently 
“heard an explosion that was definitely not a 
depth charge.” The depth charges came soon 
after; fierce and persistent, and Albacore had too 
much to do avoiding them to learn that by one 
of the chances of war one torpedo had caught 
Taiho just after she launched her first wave of 
planes and while the hanger deck was full of 
machines being readied for the second wave, with 
all the gas lines running and spare fuel washing 
around. The fuel caught; there was an explosion 
followed by two others which turned the largest 
carrier in the world into a mass of flames 
quenched only by her sinking. 


Il 


® Ar 1500 THAT SAME MORNING southwest of 
Guam a big bogie was picked up coming in from 
a little south of east at 24,000, about 125 miles 
away. Adm Mitscher got all his fighters into the 


air at once and followed by sending off his 
bombers, all armed, to clear the ships of planes 
and of as many explosives as possible. Within 
the next ten minutes seven Japanese air groups 
were counted, the smallest of them 40 planes 
strong. some 300 machines in all. These were the 
carrier air groups who had not yet trained in 
night landings and presumably in some other 
things; they were still in cruising formation. 
high up, for they had been briefed that they 
would have surprise, encountering our ships 
close to the islands engaged in supporting the 
marines ashore, essentially unready. Here were 
the American fighters nearly 100 miles further 
at sea than they expected, already at the same 
level as the Japs, and to crown all, there were 
more of these fighters than there were planes in 
the Japanese force, fighters and bombers to- 
gether. 

The action was that incredible slaughter which 
has become known as “The Turkey Shoot of 
Saipan.” A Cabot pilot counted 15 enemies 
streaking down the sky at once. A Lexington 
man noted that the Jap fighters made no effort 
to break formation and aid their doomed 
bombers. He broadcast the information, the 
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Grummans hung right on the tails of the enemy 
bomber groups, shooting down plane after plane, 
instead of diving through. On the antiaircraft 
cruisers they complained bitterly they had noth- 
ing to do, and of all those 300 planes only 18 
did break through the air patrols, all shot down 
and for the sacrifice of all getting exactly one 
bomb hit, on the armor of South Dakota. 


® Wuat of the Jap survivors? They made for 
Rota and Orote Point, as instructed. But in the 
midst of the boiling aerial battle Adm Mitscher 
had made another, very rapid, command deci- 
sion. It was then evident the enemy air groups 
were not going to hurt him very badly this day 
and by the number of planes they were losing 
their capacities for battle would be seriously 
reduced. He could spare some bombs: and or- 
dered the bombers already up to go for Rota 
and Orote Point. Planes were already thicken- 
ing like flies below as the dive-bombers went in 
and red funnels of flak came up, but here were 
the bombing squadrons of four major carriet 
groups, and in a matter of minutes they reduced 
both fields to craters and rubble. Some Japs 
landed, crashed, and burned; some dumped in 
the water, and some flew around till shot down. 
None escaped; and when Adm Koga’s second 
wave of attack came in between 1315 and 1500 it 
met with the same fate for a total of Jap planes 
shot down which our commanders conservatively 
estimated at 353, but which turned out to be 404, 
the largest single-day bag made at any time in 
the war, anywhere. Our losses were 21 planes 
and from some of these the pilots were rescued. 

That second wave of attack was weak, not only 
from the lack of Taiho’s planes, but also because 
in escaping from the region of her disaster, the 
Japanese had again stumbled on Cavalla. Shortly 
after 1100 that submarine’s sound stack reported 
once more the noise of many screws. She put 
up her periscope in a choppy sea and sighted two 
heavy cruisers and three destroyers circling 
around the big Shokaku. She was taking in the 
fighters of her normal day patrol and her flight 
deck had almost a complete load of bombers for 
the second attack wave, with more just coming 
up in the elevator. Cavalla worked in and fired 
six torpedoes; three of them hit. The big carrier 
that had come through nearly every Pacific battle 
canted over amid frightful explosions, spilling 
planes from her flight deck. and before all the 
men could be taken out of her, was on her way 
to the bottom of the sea. 
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IV 

® WHILE THE GREAT AIR BATTLE was being 
fought and the Jap carriers were going down, 
operations ashore dwindled except on the front 
of the 27th Division near Nafutan and that of the 
23d Marine Regiment opposite the pocket on the 
hill behind Lake Susupe. The latter formation, 
with a battalion of the 24th and some tanks, at- 
tacked the pocket after a heavy rocket concentra- 
tion and broke it up. The 4th Division was 
straightening up its rear areas and getting supply 
lines organized, a difficult job across the keel 
of mountains, as it moved up to a line slanting 
from south of Garapan to the middle of Magi- 
cienne Bay. The 2d Division could hardly ad- 
vance without support from its flank and 
BrigGen Edson fretted, telling one of the corres- 
pondents that now the Japs were being given 
time to dig in and the place would turn into 
another Guadalcanal. 

The 27th had its 165th Regiment in line on 
the left facing south, its 105th Regiment on the 
right. Their progress was distinctly slow, a fact 
partly explicable because out here on the high 
rising point the terrain suddenly becomes jungle. 
But a good many Army men around corps head- 
quarters were inclined to agree with Marine sus- 
picions that at least part of the difficulty was in- 
ternal. The men of the 27th were brave enough, 
fought sharply, and took considerable casualties, 
but seemed to lack military know-how and to 
be not well led. especially in the higher echelons. 
An officer from the Inspector General's Depart- 
ment remarked that he had recommended the 
relief of two regimental commanders and _ sev- 
eral of the battalion heads, but nothing had come 
of it. 
® ON THE NEXT DAY, the 20th, the 4th Division 
swung forward again close up to Tapotchau and 
the Kagman Peninsula that juts eastward from 
Saipan, the right flank of the 2d Division keep- 
ing pace. The Japs still had a lot of guns and 
good observation posts on that mountain; it 
would be a tough place to take. The 4th got a 
rather weak counterattack that day, supported by 
a handful of tanks. 

Holland Smith perceived he would probably 
have to use the 27th in storming Tapotchau, and 
established an area for it in the hills east of 
Charan Kanoa, picking the 165th out of line 
and adding to it the 106th, which had been held 
afloat till the fleet beat off the great Jap air 
effort. 

These troops would be under division com- 
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mand and would be pushed into the center be- 
tween the two Marine divisions, of which the 
ith was pretty tired. The 105th Regiment would 
continue against Nafutan Point, operating direct- 
ly under corps. In fact, the original order was 
for only one battalion of this regiment to be 
left there. but Gen Ralph Smith protested that 
a single battalion could hardly cover the assign- 
ment that two regiments had been carrying. 


Vy 
#® LATE ON THE AFTERNOON of the 19th Ca- 
valla emerged from beneath the blanket of water 
she had drawn over herself and_ reported. 
Albacore made a report also and got an acknow- 
ledgement for it, but it turned out later that 
this came from a Japanese station. As twilight 
came in Adm Spruance knew only that one 
Japanese carrier had been torpedoed; no know- 
ledge that any had been sunk. The enemy were 
quite evidently pretty bare of planes and no 
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reached it there was a radio dispatch from Tokyo 
saying the whole operation had been abandoned, 
he was to return to base. Koga could only know 
that something had gone dreadfully wrong and 
he put on speed toward the northwest. 

At 1545 Lt Robert Nelson of Enterprise found 
the outliers of the flying Japanese fleet at 15° 
north and 135° east, running fast, 290 miles 
from the position of Task Force 58, which 
meant, as one pilot put it over his plane phone 
when he took the air, “Well, suh, we have just 
50 per cent chance of getting back to those 
carriers.” 

For night was coming fast; it was already 1647 
when the last planes took the air with the ships 
forced to run eastward again to get them off, 
which brought the distance the flyers had to 
make before they could reach the Japs up to 
340 miles. A near thing, one of the riskiest of 
the calculated risks in the whole campaign. Many 
a plane dropped into the water or crashed on 


‘‘.. . Some of the Japs had guns, but many were armed only with a couple of grenades, 


a bayonet on a long bamboo pole, or even with clubs. They were well-loaded with sake, 


singing and screaming as they rushed, perfectly oblivious of impending death . . . 


longer in any shape for end runs; they would 
probably be detained trying to get their crippled 
carrier home. He stepped up fleet speed to 20 
knots, running steadily westward through the 
night and morning, much hampered by the fact 
that the wind held in the east and every time 
a search flew off the involved carrier had to 
turn back. Toward noon another difficulty de- 
veloped; the destroyers were very low on fuel. 
What shall we do? 

“Send them back one by one as soon as it 
becomes dangerous for them to continue,” said 
the Iron Admiral. “We will go on without des- 
troyers if necessary. I am going to strike that 
fleet and I will not be distracted by details.” 

As a matter of fact “that fleet” was now run- 
ning for Okinawa in a state bordering on the 
disorderly. Adm Koga received an ambiguous 
dispatch the night before to the effect that some 
of his planes, number not specified, had landed 
on Guam. He now had less than 60 left in the 
whole fleet and in the morning, when the re- 
fueling operation was attempted, American 
search planes began to buzz around instead of 
his own fighters and bombers back from the 
Marianas. He assigned a fueling area a little 
further westward, but before the ships had 
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the carrier decks that night, when after 2100 
they came slanting down through the fleet’s up- 
lifted searchlight beams with their last drops of 
fuel running out, the pilots overwrought and 
shot up, unutterably weary. Ninety-five of the 
planes were lost, 49 of their crews, but those 
who returned, returned victorious. Destroyers 
of the fleet, running out to pick up survivors on 
the morning of the 2Ist, found two who had 
been shot down in the middle of the Japanese 
Navy and had lain in rubber boats all night, 
watching the carrier Hitaka burn and burn, 
throwing out pieces from her sides like a voleano 
until she sank. Hayataka had bomb hits so bad 
she would never fight in the war again; Ryuho 
a bomb hole in her decks and her structure so 
wrecked that she would fight no more either; 
Zuikaku had bad fires; Haruna’s shaft brackets 
were loose and her propellers out of line; the 
destroyer Shiratsuyu was gone, two tankers had 
burned up and been abandoned, and of the car- 
rier pilots so painfully assembled during the 
last year and a half not one was left. 

Jocko Clark jubilantly asked permission to 
run down for a raid on Manila, but Spruance 
was not satisfied yet that danger was over. It 
seemed to him the number of planes staged 
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down through the Bonins thus far was altogether 
incommensurate with the scale of the Japanese 
effort. He switched Clark’s and Harrill’s carrier 
groups back to Iwo Jima and himself steamed 
for the anchorage off Saipan, arriving on 23 
June, just in time to step into the hottest con- 
troversy of the war. 


VI 

® It was THE SLOW pROGREsS of the 27th 
Division. Napoleon said once, “There are no 
bad regiments, only bad colonels.” Now Gen 
Ralph Smith of the division was very popular 
with his men and was later considered a satis- 
factory officer, but it seems indisputable that he 
did not during the two years in Hawaii exercise 
that tight rein on his National Guard officers 
that was (for instance) exercised by Gen Omar 
Bradley in another division. An observer at an 
amphibious night exercise in the islands re- 
ported that as soon as they got ashore several of 
the 27th’s officers went to a hotel for the night. 
Nothing happened. 

Some of the bad habits that were a product 
of this laxity had already become evident. On 
21 June Gen Ralph Smith added to these diff- 
culties. From his divisional CP north of As- 
lito Field he issued an order on that date 
that the 105th Regiment would hold its _pres- 
ent front line at Nafutan; “The battalion in 
reserve will not be committed to action without 
authority from the divisional commander.” At 
the time the order was issued the 105th was not 
under his command at all; it had been detached 
and belonged to Corps and Corps had ordered 
it not to hold but to attack. There was some ex- 
cuse, to be sure, in the fact that Gen Smith had 
already protested using a single battalion for the 
Nafutan task that had engaged the attention of 
two regiments; and in the confusion incident to 
the relief of the 165th, whose positions the 105th 
had taken over. But an efficient divisional com- 
mander and an efficient staff do not allow such 
confusions to arise. The practical effect was that 
division countermanded the orders of Corps to 
troops over which division had no authority. 

For the moment, however, it did not matter in 
an operational sense and was important only in 
establishing an atmosphere. On the morning of 
22 June the attack northward jumped off at 
0600, its main mission to sweep the refused right 
flank forward and gain the eastward slopes of 
Tapotchau while the center climbed that object. 
On the right, where the 4th Division was, this 
called for a 4,000 yard advance, with the 24th 
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Regiment working along the Magicienne Bay 
shore toward Laulau, the 25th between it and 
the 8th Regiment, which was the rightmost ele- 
ment of the 2d Division. The artillery suppori 
was extraordinarily heavy, a 75mm and a 
105mm battalion for each infantry battalion, 
with more in general support. Extra guns were 
obtained by placing the 27th’s divisional artil- 
lery under XXIV artillery command, an arrange- 
ment that worked very well, as the gunners at- 
tached to the Army troops were unquestionabl) 
good. 


® THE ATTACK started off at a good pace, and 
by noon the 4th Division had made some 2,000 
yards. At this point it encountered a system of 
defenses in some depth along the line south 
Garapan-Tapotchau-Laulau, a rough, irregular 
line, but in fact that along which Gen Saito had 
“decided to make a showdown fight” as he in- 
formed Tokyo. Directly ahead of the left ele- 
ments of the 4th Division was a plateau running 
north and south that later became known as 
Purple Heart Plateau, separated from the main 
mass of Tapotchau by a valley which both 
Japanese and Americans called the Valley of 
Hell. The 25th Regiment got heavy fire from 
the Tapotchau slopes into its left flank as it 
tried to move against this objective. The 8th 
Regiment had made good progress against the 
main mass of Tapotchau and had demolished 
one well-populated strongpoint, but now that 
formation was on steep slopes cut by cliffs and 
overgrown with tropical jungle. It was impos- 
sible to see more than a few feet; it was im- 
possible for units to keep in contact with those 
adjacent to them; it was next to impossible to 
bring up supplies, and the attack stalled. 

The 23d Regiment passed through the 24th 
and tried to get things going again near the 
Magicienne Bay shore in the afternoon, but sup- 
ply and communication difficulties delayed the 
start and little progress was made anywhere. 
After all had dug in for the night it became clear 
from the activity of Jap patrols that we had 
reached a main battle position. Gen Holland 
Smith ordered the 27th up into line against the 
Purple Heart Plateau and Valley of Hell, with 
the 106th and 165th Regiments abreast. It was 
a difficult move and, instead of the usual early 
hour for attack, the assault was to be made at 
1000 to provide light and time. 

The 23d and 25th Regiments, now much re- 
duced, were to squeeze rightward into less space. 
and as the attack moved onward, swing out east- 











ward to clear Kagman 
Peninsula. The 6th and 
8th Regiments were to go 
straight forward up the 
western flank of Tapot- 
chau. Nafutan Point still 
held out sternly in its cave 
positions; the single bat- 
talion of the 105th which 
was now there would at- 
tack at dawn. 

Everything that possib- 
ly could go wrong went 
wrong. Army Gen Smith 
or someone on his staff, 
apparently under the im- 
pression that he was still 
in control of the battalion 
at Nafutan, gave it an at- 
tack order but for 0800, 
not for dawn. In the 
northern sector the 106th 
was late reaching position 
and apparently mistook 
some Marine support ele- 
ments who were not mov- 
ing for front line troops. 
It was 1055 before that 
regiment’s attack began 
and then it was only a 
single battalion, which 
was halted almost at once 
against the caves and 
rugged grounds of Gen 
Saito’s battle position. 
The rest of the regiment 
did not go forward till 1115, an hour and a 
quarter late, and then it immediately stalled. 
The 165th never got into action till 1300 (the 
positions the 106th should have taken were fir- 
ing into its flank); of course it made no gain. 
Both the Marine divisions had to halt and anchor 
their flanks against which the Japs had turned 
enthusiastically when they received no pressure 
from the center, and evening came down on the 
picture of an attack which had abjectly failed. 

This was the situation that night of 23 June 
when /ndianapolis hove over the horizon. Hol- 
land Smith and Turner went out to see the Ad- 
miral; as the former later explained to corres- 
pondent Sherrod, “Ralph Smith is my friend, but 
good God, I’ve a duty to my country. I’ve lost 
7,000 marines. Can I afford to lose back what 
they have gained? I know I’m sticking my neck 
out, that the National Guard will try to chop it 


Viewed through a wrecked window a Marine gun crew sets up 
behind an abandoned Jap truck amid the debris of Garapan. 


off—but my conscience is clear.” Ralph Smith 
was relieved that night on orders from Spruance. 
MajGen Sandeford Jarman, who had been in- 
tended as governor of Saipan after it was taken, 
assumed temporary command of the division.* 


*This started a whispering controversy which became 
public and red hot when the Hearst press, in one of its 
efforts to laud Gen MacArthur, contrasted him with Holland 
Smith on the basis that the latter had incurred excessive 
losses on Saipan and had then relieved an Army commander 
who wished to use more cautious, less expensive tactics. 
The accusation produced a _ not-unjustifiable outburst of 
anger in Marine circles. By this time Gen Richardson, in 
command of Army troops throughout the Pacific, had come to 
Saipan, where he showed a disposition to support Ralph 
Smith, it thus became an inter-service controversy in which 
even the Army men who had originally been highly critical 
of the 27th Division’s performance, rapidly reversed their 
field in order to stand by opinion from on high. Actual- 
ly, both the situation with regard to Japanese defenses 
and the question of whether Marine tactics were expen 
sive in lives are beside the point. Gen Ralph Smith was 
removed because of the complete lack of coordination in 
the movements of his division on 23 June, with forma- 
tions attacking late and not together; because this sacrificed 
lives not only in his own units but also among the marines 
on the flanks; and because Ralph Smith had assumed an 
authority (over part of the 105th) that did not belong to 
him. 
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That night Gen Saito reported that there re- 
mained to him five and one half battalions of 
infantry, 15 field artillery pieces, and two com- 
panies of tanks. Col Oka had been killed. “We 
have lost not less than 50 per cent of our troops, 
but the personnel within the division is com- 
paratively strong. There are about 6,000 of 
other units, but their fighting ability is reduced 
by lack of weapons.” He radioed orders for the 
Tinian and Guam garrisons to send troops by 
barge to land in the rear of the American lines. 

Down near Charan Kanoa a mop up squad 
captured a Jap who said fiercely, “You may have 
a little part of this island, but back there is the 
Empire.” 

Vil 

® DuRinc THE NIGHT Jap tanks poked their 
noses out at the joint where the 165th Regiment 
abutted on the 4th Marine Division and a Jap 
battery dropped a sudden concentration on the 
CP of the 10th Marine Artillery that killed the 
exec of that regiment and broke up its com- 
munications. Their tank attack failed, the mar- 
ines getting two and the soldiers five with their 
bazookas; and the next morning, 24 June, the 
attack that should have been delivered the pre- 
vious day went forward all along the line. 

It was everywhere a savage fight. On the left 
at Garapan seven tanks tried a counterattack but 
gave it up after five of them had been smashed 
by an opportune half-track. The burden on the 
left center was carried by the Ist Battalion, 
29th, which had to scale an almost vertical cliff 
toward the crest of Tapotchau, where a tangle of 
tree-ferns was overgrown with stinging vines. 
The heat was exhausting and the maps made 
from photo reconnaissance were almost mean- 
ingless. They got 800 yards. 

The 27th Division in the center carried the 
ball against Purple Heart Plateau that day and 
fought well through opposition so severe that 
14 of its 18 medium tanks were disabled and 
one company of the 106th lost 40 per cent of its 
men. The 165th was twice counterattacked, once 
with light tanks, lost some ground, recovered it, 
dug in for the night with precipices on both 
flanks, but with a considerable gap still between 
it and the flank of the 4th Marine Division, 
which was now spreading out across Kagman. 
That night the Japanese High Command knew 
the jig was about up. Saito to Tokyo: 

“Having lost the influence of the Emperor 
due to the weakness of our representatives, we 
are not able to work at our best here. Please 
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apologize deeply to the Emperor that we cannot 
do better than we are doing. The army will de 
fend its positions to the very end though it be 
death to guard the Treasure. However, because 
of the units sunk at sea there is no hope fo 
victory in places where we do not have control 
of the air and we are still hoping for aerial re- 
inforcements.” 

Those reinforcements were on the way, the 
squadrons from the Empire. Their first outrid- 
ers had slipped down the Saipan coast on the 
night of the 22d and one low-flying plane caused 
the most spectacular naval damage of the cam- 
paign by blowing off part of the battleship 
Maryland’s bows with a torpedo. The rest had 
reached Iwo Jima and were just airborne, form- 
ing for the run down, when Jocko Clark’s strike 
groups ran in on them. It was mutual surprise: 
“I never saw so many meatballs in my life,” 
said one pilot of our forces. There was a long 
dogfight in the skies during which many of our 
bombers had to return to their decks with racks 
still loaded. During the night Jap snoopers 
tracked Clark and at dawn they attacked him 
with 12 torpedo planes—all shot down. The fol- 
lowing morning, the 24th, Clark’s flyers went 
back and this time there was no surprise on 
either side. But these Japs were the student 
pilots, no match at all for the veteran American 
carrier men. We lost five planes, the enemy 114 
plus the 12 torpedo planes, and now the job 
begun in the great battle was complete, the 
Japanese naval air force wiped out except for 
those few squadrons now isolated down in the 
South Seas Development Area. 


Vill 

@ THE CAMPAIGN SETTLED DOWN from event 
to difficult and arduous incident, accompanied 
by a drizzle of small casualties as Japs popped 
up from various hideouts or tried to infiltrate 
the northern lines by night. There were still 
snipers in the swamp around Leke Susupe: 
they would hide in the water with only their 
heads up, like frogs, and fire one shot. There 
were still Jap guns in the hills; they would fire 
little groups of sheils at some spot that looked 
possible to them and then move. A plane or 
two occasionally came down from the north; 
two of them attacked the escort carriers on the 
night of 26-27 June and two more bombed Aslito 
Field ineffectively that same night. 

It was a night of alarms and excursions in 
other respects. The Japs of Nafutan Point slip- 
ped through the lines of the 105th and went on 
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the war path. At 0430, a couple of hours after 
\slito had recovered from its air raid and 
tucked itself in for the night, it was roused 
again by streaks of machine gun fire and the 
crash of a 20mm cannon, which set fire to a 
P-47 (Army planes had begun to arrive on the 
22d) and burned it up. Marine engineers and 
Seabees turned out, weapons in hand, and per- 
ceiving the attack was not in force, started a 
series of patrols that knocked off some 25 Japs 
up to 0740. The main body of the Nafutan re- 
fugees drifted north up the trails leading to the 
rear areas of the 4th Division where they suc- 
ceeded in pinning the divisional artillery into 
its emplacements and halting all supply traffic to 
the front. Fortunately the 25th Regiment had 
lately been taken out of line for reorganization 
preparatory to a new attack northward, and was 
assembled on a hill in the center of the island 
due east of Afetna Point. They killed some 200 
of the Japs in a sharp little fight that lasted till 
about 1000, then with the corps reconnaissance 
battalion went after the rest in the area east- 
ward toward Magicienne Bay and got rid of 
another 100 or more. 


@ Tus BROUGHT about the attack of the 4th 
Division which had now cleared Kagman, and 
did not get off the next morning till an hour after 
the 2d and 27th had moved. It was not a tacti- 
cal drawback as the 4th’s left flank was already 
ahead of the 27th. That division lost men and 
lost officers—seven of the rank of major and up 
in 72 hours—but those remaining found it diffi- 
cult to deal with the cave positions on Purple 
Heart Plateau. “We’ve put I don’t know how 
much mortar and artillery fire on those caves, 
but it takes men with rifles and_ satchel 
charges—” the old refrain of the Pacific Islands. 
The 4th Division slashed well ahead that day 
and the next and then had to mark time while 
the 27th moved up to clear its flank at the rate 
of 400 or 500 yards a day. The Army men had 
to do a good deal of maneuvering on a small 
scale. 

Under these conditions, in this type of fight- 
ing, with snipers being constantly dug up all 
over the island, the three divisions struck the 
northeastern shore on 4 July. On that date in 
the early morning 100 Japs charged slowly 
against the 165th Regiment, singing as they 
marched. and most of them were killed. The 
enemy was clearly beginning to break up and 
the 2d Division was now pinched out of line. 
The orders for the following day contemplated 
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a swing toward the northeastern peninsula which 
completes Saipan, with the 27th and 4th moving 
down it abreast. At 0700 on 5 July the two divi- 
sions attacked. The 4th made good progress at 
once, but MajGen George W. Griner, who had 
come out to take over the 27th, was obliged to 
report after two hours that his command had 
made no perceptible gains. There was a good 
reason for this; the ground ahead to Tanapag 
Point was low-lying and rather flat. The enemy 
had studded it with vast numbers of mines, well 
covered by fire from concreted pillboxes and 
with a good many mortars and antitank guns. 
Two tanks which attempted to lead home an ad- 
vance were knocked out by bangalore torpedoes 
and three more were put out by gunfire. The 
two regiments in line had made no more than 
200 yards into this maze by evening. 


Gen Smith accordingly changed his plan for 
the next day. The 4th Division was to drive 
ahead against its relatively light opposition 
from Marpi Point, while the 27th cleared that 
angle of resistance as far as the village of Makin- 
sha. Nine destroyers were told off to furnish call 
fire for the operation and planes with rockets to 
give close support. The attack was set for dawn 
of the next morning, 7 July. 


IX 


@® THERE WAS NOTHING either in air observa- 
tion or front line intelligence to indicate it, but 
the 27th Division had penned nearly all the sur- 
viving Japs, to the number of 5,000, in that forti- 
fied pocket, including one of those two big fish, 
Gen Saito and Adm Nagumo. Of the latter noth- 
ing more was ever heard; he had decorously com- 
mitted suicide on one of those last days without 
letting the General know about it, an impolite 
action. There had been a fierce naval bombard- 
ment during the day of 2 July, which seemed 
likely to burst in the headquarters cave. Gen 
Saito was slightly wounded and in any case feel- 
ing very poorly, having neither eaten nor slept 
well. His beard had grown quite long and rag- 
ged (there was a desperate shortage of water 
and none could be spared for shaving); tears 
came into the eyes of his staff at the pitiful 
sight. 

They discussed things that night. There were 
only two possible courses; stay there and be 
starved to death or make a last attack and fight 
to the finish. Of course the latter alternative was 
chosen, though many of the troops had no wea- 
pons and there were only a few tanks left. The 
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orders were written out and distributed for the 
attack to take place on the morning of the 7th, 
the date being set so far forward because all 
communications were gone and it would take 
four days for officer messengers to distribute the 
orders to all units. On the night of the 6th the 
task was finished and obviously there was now 
nothing more for headquarters to do. As Gen 
Saito, because of his age and the exhausted con- 
dition of his body, could not take part in the 
final attack, he decided to commit seppuku in 
the traditional fashion. The headquarters cook 
prepared as much of a farewell feast as he could, 
but there was nothing but sake and canned crab 
meat. 

After they had all eaten and drunk the General 
himself cleaned*a spot on the rock and sitting 
down, bared his belly. “It makes no difference 
whether I die today or tomorrow,” he said, “so 
[ will die first. I will meet my staff at the Yasu- 
kuni Shrine!” Then he drew his own blood 
with his sword, but he was too weak to get the 
guts out as required by ceremonial, so the 
adjutant kindly shot the old man in the back 
of the head. The brave officers and men now 
went out to join their comrades; it was 0330 
in the morning and the time of attack had been 
set for one hour later. 


® THE position of the 27th Division was this: 
the 3d Battalion, 105th, only a couple of days 
back from Nafutan, where in the attack and mop- 
up it disposed of some 900 Japs, had its flank on 
the shore just east of Tanapag Point. Next it, 
with its right thrust forward on a little rise, 
was the Ist Battalion, 105th, then the Ist and 2d 
Battalions, 165th, these facing north. Two bat- 
talions of the 106th were in reserve behind the 
left flank of the 165th; the 3d Battalion, 105th. 
was echeloned a little behind the 1st. The CP of 
this last regiment was about 1300 yards to the 
rear, but this is not itself a reason for criticism. 
It is more difficult to justify the fact that neither 
battalion had patrols out, though the justifica- 
tion is that there had been minor, sporadic Jap 
attacks all night, they were in too close contact 
with the enemy to need patrols. 

The attack came as a surprise and thus in one 
small area met no defenders. The Japanese were 
in mass formation, some with guns, but many 
with only a couple of grenades, a bayonet on a 
long wooden pole, or even with clubs. They 
were well loaded with sake, singing and scream- 
ing as they rushed, perfectly careless of death. 
so that they kept right on coming over piles of 
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their own killed in front of machine guns and 
again piling up till the guns could not fire, then 
climbing over the piles to attack the gunners. 
Both the infantry battalions were swept right 
away, the 2d into a pocket against the beach not 
over 50 by 100 yards in extent, where the Japs 
besieged it, throwing in mortar shells at a terri- 
fic rate. The rest of the attackers poured 
through, swept away the regimental CP, and in 
no time at all were attacking the gun positions 
of the 10th Marine artillery, which was in posi- 
tion to fire support for the 4th Division further 
down the peninsula. 

The marines fired away all their ammuni- 
tion, the last of it in air bursts fused for 4/10th 
of a second, so close were the enemy upon them, 
then took the locks out of their guns and made 
their defense with pistol and carbine. The mad 
charge rolled right over them, but then it began 
to peter out. Its tanks had all been burned by 
this time, and as it moved mainly along the shore 
the 106th was put in on its flank in a sharp 
counterattack. A battalion of the 6th Marines 
which was near the area was also hastily com- 
mitted and by afternoon the Japs were begin- 
ning to flow in the other direction. Destroyers 
worked in to fire at them and to pick up 135 
men of the 2d Battalion, 105th, who had used up 
all their ammunition in the pocket and waded 
out along the reef. 

By evening most of the guns were again in 
our hands and the position was pretty well re- 
established after quite the most desperate Banzai 
charge of the war, which had cost the 105th over 
1,000 men. The following morning the 8th and 
the remainder of the 6th Marines came up to 
help the Army men squeeze the Jap pocket 
into the sea. The enemy had been squealing all 
night and on that morning they did their Banzai 
stunt in small groups all over the place, but 
there were no breakthroughs nor anything ap- 
proaching them. On that day also the 4th Divi- 
sion reached Marpi Point and the Island was de- 
clared secure. It had cost the invaders 3,214 
killed, 13,084 wounded; it cost the Japs all the 
nearly 30,000 they had, though many of these 
by slow erosion, for nine months later patrols 
were still killing Japs at the rate of ten a day. 


#® In appiTion there was a residue of horror. 
When Marpi Point fell some of the Japanese 
civilians beat out their children’s brains on the 
rocks and jumped into the water to drown in 
hand-linked chains. The correspondents saw it 
and the report came through to the papers in 











the U.S. simultaneously with those of the Banzai 
charge. They were magnified in the popular 
imagination to a general belief that the conquest 
of Saipan left very few Japanese alive on the 
island. This was not true; more than 90 per- 
cent of Saipan’s population survived as a prob- 
lem for our civilian government people. But the 
idea had an impact on American imaginations 
that not even the blood of Tarawa had been able 
to produce and its ultimate effects are still not 
fully visible. 

It also tended to overlay the true results of 
the campaign, still further obscured by lack of 
knowledge about the troop carriers sunk by sub- 
marines, the fact that Tinian and Guam re- 
mained to be captured if we were to have a really 
valid base among the islands of the west and 
space enough to use the B-29s. To most people 
the campaign and accompanying naval battle 
seemed an unfinished, unsatisfactory, indecisive 
business. They did not realize that the Japanese 
naval air force had been destroyed and _ their 
Navy would never again be able to operate be- 
yond range of cover from the shore. They did 
not realize the importance of possessing at Sai- 
pan secure anchorages and staging areas for at- 
tacks on the other Marianas and the Empire. 
Only one of the marines had remarked, “If we 
can land on Saipan, we can land anywhere there 
are Japs.” 

Among our enemies the assessment of results 
was more accurate. When the news from Saipan 
came in, everyone on the Naval staff sat silent 
for a few minutes without looking at the others. 
Then someone said, “Hell is on us.” 

Not much else could be said. 
good many visitings back and forth among var- 
ious notables, a large consumption of tea, and 
various attempts at arrangement, but one result 
was inevitable—Shimada, Tojo’s hand-picked 
admiral, resigned from the Navy Ministry, and 
no other naval officer would accept the uncom- 
fortable place. Japan was an effective totalitar- 
ianism everywhere but at the topmost level. 
where one of its governmental peculiarities is 
that the ministries of the two fighting services 
must, by inviolable custom, be held by officers 
of those services. The lack of an admiral, there- 
fore, meant that there was no cabinet, no govern- 
ment. Even Tojo, the most powerful subject in 
600 years of history, dared not attempt to rule 
without one. On 15 July, five days after the fall 
of Saipan, he returned his enormous powers to 
the Son of Ten Thousand Years and retired to 
a position of the most despised obscurity it is 


There were a 
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gu. Surupe 


Aslito Airtield 


Saipan 


possible to imagine. It was widely felt that he 
should have committed suicide. 

The new premier was Kuniaki Koiso, a re- 
tired general from the fringes of the Manchuria 
Gang, who had been known chiefly as a penetrat- 
ing critic of Tojo—but on the point of the lat- 
ter’s execution of the overall schemes, not of his 
fundamental planning. Koiso’s Cabinet 
from the beginning an affair of tortions and ten- 
sions, including three main currents of opinion 
—a group who believed that the war was so 
nearly lost that Japan would benefit by asking 
the Allies for terms; what may be called the 
Takagi group, which agreed with the premise 
of the first, but believed Japan herself should 
offer terms so abject that the Allies could not 
refuse them in the face of home public opinion 
for acceptance; and those who considered Tojo 
a miserable bungler wished to carry on the war, 
but more skillfully. 

In the technique of government the result was 
that Koiso was only symbolically a head; actu- 
ally he was a member of a committee. In practi- 
cal effect this committee accepted his critical 
view that Tojo had not waged the war hard 
enough. From this point on there streamed down 
through all operations as directed from Tokyo 
a darker, fiercer, more desperate tone difficult 


was 


to put in precise terms but distinctly perceptible, 
in its effects on the marines who charged across 
into the level 


to be continued 


the coral beaches, heads down 
storm of bullets. 
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Amphibious Warfare 
and the Atom Bomb 


® THERE Is NOW IN THE UNITED STATES A 
considerable want of understanding of the neces- 
sity of maintaining organizations expert in am- 
phibious operations, and especially of the place 
of air in amphibious operations, which is the 
specialty of most of you. This confusion is not 
spontaneous, it does not come about by chance. 
I must say with great regret that much of it is 
inspired by men whose standing obtains a hear- 
ing for their words. An instance is a statement 
signed by Dr Hutchins, Chancellor of the Uni- 


than are now in evidence when the atom bomb 
is mentioned. 

Then, as now, one heard with painful fre- 
quency an old saying about generals and ad- 
mirals always preparing to fight the last war. 
I am invariably astonished to see that venerable 
cliche in print, for it is at direct variance with 
my experience. I have found professional mili- 
tary leaders have very flexible minds, and in 
reference to the limited meaning which the 
phrase about fighting the last war generally is 
used, I have found great 





versity of Chicago, and 
a score of others, which 
By Hon John 


got wide publicity re- 





Nicholas Brown 


diligence in the search 
for new weapons and 





cently. These gentlemen 
decried the training of young men for military 
service because such a program is outmoded 
now I shall quote—‘‘at this stage of human 
history when the weapons of warfare are atomic 
and biological.” We cannot question the motives 
of these men; I am certain that their intentions 
are as pure as their want of information is 
profound. 

Floods of similar propaganda rolled over this 
country, and over the world, between the First 
and Second World Wars. Serious people wrote, 
spoke, and published material intended to con- 
vince us that war on the ground and on the sea 
was finished forever, that planes with bombs 
would destroy cities and annihilate nations, and 
these planes alone would decide wars. It is hard 
for us to remember the fears thus engendered. 
or to realize the alarm raised in the civil popula- 
tion by visions of clouds of bombers dropping 
hundreds of tons of poison gas on centers of 
population. People then contemplated the next 
war with emotions only slightly less frenetic 





THIS BRIEF ARTICLE has been ex- 
tracted from the remarks addressed to the 
graduating members of the 3d Class, Am- 
phibious Warfare School, Junior Course, 
by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Air John Nicholas Brown on 11 July at 
Quantico. 











for new applications of 
old ones, constant testing and trying of new 
devices, and unending adjustment of plans to 
conform to new circumstances. On the other 
hand, I have found civilians, especially veterans, 
still fighting their old wars and, further, even 
pressing old prewar ideas whcih the last war 
proved to be fallacious. This is lamentable 
enough for the erroneous assumptions it im- 
plants in the minds of people generally, but 
worse than that, it is not without effect on the 
services, for it would be absurd to pretend that 
professional military men are impervious to the 
writings of those less well informed than them- 
selves. 

We are in a time of genuine fear of war: 
whether that fear is justified or not, it exists 
and must be taken into account. The relations 
between nations are nervous and unstable, there 
are on all sides points of friction from which 
sparks may be struck that will set great con- 
flagrations despite all the efforts we can make. 
Therefore, it is of the first importance that we 
remain detached and objective, that the very 
coolest consideration be given to how best we 
shall maintain the National Defense. 

Unfortunately, it is the unvarying rule of the 
United States to enter war unprepared. That 
would be the case should war come now; we 
could not offensively engage a major enemy 
until we had built planes, had made ready all 
manner of ships and gear, and had raised the 
men and trained them, as we did last time and 
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the time before. We should begin with what we 
have, and when I say that, there must spring to 
mind the atomic bomb. The atomic bomb is a 
mighty weapon, but it is of small effect until it 
has been delivered over an enemy. It must be 
carried in large bombers, and there is no evi- 
dence to support a view that our long-range 
bombers could travel unescorted across enemy 
territory to loose the bomb on his vital centers. 

Every air force now is being equipped with 
jet engines, but present jet planes are fighters. 
Their rapid consumption of fuel makes jet 
bombers good for ranges of considerably less 
than a thousand miles. It would be necessary 
then to send our long-range bombers at around 
300 miles an hour over enemy country where 
they would meet fighters with twice that speed, 
and where lurk electronically-controlled guns 
spouting shells with proximity fuses to altitudes 
exceeding 40,000 feet. In view of these and 
other circumstances, I judge it precarious to 
place entire reliance for our nation’s existence 
upon raids on far-distant targets. 

It appears that in the continuing competition 
for speed between the long-range bomber and 
the fighter, we are at a point where the superior- 
ity of the fighter in performance is greater than 
it was during most of the last war. The need 
for fighter protection has increased rather than 


diminished, for the measure of a bomber’s use- 
fulness is not how far it can fly but how far it 
can fly against opposition. Fighters to protect 
bombers must come from bases not too far from 
the target, either from shore bases or from car- 
riers, which are mobile bases. 

In the period between the last two wars of 
which I spoke earlier, when the winds of propa- 
ganda were at gale force, some genius standing 
unshaken amidst the hullabaloo observed that 
wars which start in the air end in the mud. It is 
your responsibility to see that our major forces 
are able to set foot in the mud where they may 
fight and win a war. 


. . the strategic mission of the Navy in war 
may be summarized briefly thus: To enable 
military forces of the United States to come to 
grips with and to destroy the forces of the 
enemy. 


There are no weapons now dreamed of which 
will alter that mission save in the details of its 
performance. And how is that mission accom- 
plished? It is done by clearing the sea lanes to 
enemy shores, by clearing the skies at selected 
points upon his shores and there landing from 
ships brave men with arms in their hands, and 
thereafter supporting them with the means they 
US @ MC 
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TO THE EDITOR 





Message Center 








Air Drops... 


Dear Sir: 

The July installment of Devil Birds by Capt John 
DeChant makes reference to the cargo drops on Iwo 
Jima by TAG. That is substantially true, but the 
planning, packing, and pushing was done by 2d 
Air Delivery Section, 5th Amphibious Corps. 

Due to wartime security nothing was ever published 
about the activities of this unit. It consisted of 2 
officers and 78 men selected for their experience in 
cargo dropping, from the Ist Parachute Regiment 
when it was disbanded. This unit was available for 
almost every action after Bougainville. In fact, ten 
men from the unit went through all the actions of 
the Philippines dropping cargo to the 24th Army 
Corps from a “Jeep” carrier. 

Sometimes we were used and some times not, but 
we were always close at hand with our parachutes 
packed and a cross section of signal, ammo, and 
medical supplies packed in drop containers just in 
case. 

Often in the past I have seen articles saying that 
TAG, SCAT, or other transport units have dropped 
supplies. I take no credit from them, but some credit 
should go to the men that rode half out the door of 
a transport talking a pilot into the groove. Some- 
times when the two lines were very close it took a bit 
of talking to convince a pilot that 100 mph and 300 
feet was the only way to insure the right party getting 
the supplies. Occasionally a few Arisaka holes 
strengthened his argument for 500 feet. 

Also we did considerable work with the coast 
watchers around the time of Bougainville. We 
dropped money, calico, rice, rifles, etc. Those runs 





Each month the GazeTTE will pay five 
dollars for each letter printed. These pages 
are intended for comments and corrections 
on past articles and as a discussion center 
for pet theories, battle lessons, training ex- 
pedients, and what have you. Signatures 


will be withheld if requested. 
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were made right in the heart of Jap territory with 
medium bombers and heavy fighter escorts. And the 
little man from Air Delivery with a thumb for a 
bombsight was right up in the nose. 

RayBurn A. Hupman, 


Staff Sergeant, USMC. 


Devil Birds Error .. . 


Dear Sir: 

In re-reading your June issue I wish to take ex- 
ception to a paragraph in Capt John DeChant’s 
article, Devil Birds. 

He states, “On March 17 Marine planes of 
VMSB 133 began operating off tiny Johnston Is- 
land. . .” 


On 15 March one half of Squadron VMSB 243 
went ashore at Palmyra Island augmenting WMF 
211 and segments of the Ist Defense Battalion in 
the defensive organization of that Island. One half 
of our planes (SBDs) were catapulted from the deck 
of the CVE, USS Altamaha. 

The carrier then swung north and on 17 March 
the remaining planes and men of 243 went ashore 
at Johnston under the command of LtCol William 
Hudson, USMC. The CVE then proceeded to 
Midway and discharged VMSB 244 there. 

VMSB 133 relieved VMSB 243 sometime in Sep- 
tember or October 1943 on Johnston and Palmyra 
and 243 went to the South Pacific and later to the 
Philippines with new personnel. 

Louis ContI, 


Captain, USMC. 
Army Also Present. . . 


Dear Sir: 

I am the Marine Corps Equipment Board Liaison 
officer at Fort Benning, Georgia, attached to Army 
Ground Forces Board Number 3. Marines at Fort 
Benning are not only scarce but practically extinct. 

The Gazette keeps me informed of Marine ac- 
tivities and my copy is circulated among members 
of the board. Most of the officers are interested in 
the publication and as expected, I receive many com- 
ments. 

Col Frederick, a member of the Directorate of 
the Board, was especially interested in the article by 
Fletcher Pratt. in the June issue, titled Bougain- 
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ville. Col. Frederick commanded the 129th Infantry 
Regiment of the 37th Army Division, on Bougain- 
ville. During the assault phase of the operation, the 
3d Battalion, 3d Marines, was attached to the 129th 
Infantry Regiment. The Colonel thought the article 
was very good, but made the following comments: 

“When the Marines left Bougainville the fighting 
was definitely not over. Two months after they left 
the island, the Japs reorganized their 6th Army and 
attacked with full force. The fighting started in 
early March and lasted 12 days instead of the 3 days 
as mentioned in the Gazetre. The Japs attempted 
to penetrate our lines 4 times, but each time they 
suffered tremendous losses and were forced to with- 
draw. It was slaughter because our defenses by this 
time were strong and well dug in. The enemy dead 
in the Regimental zone, alone, totalled 5,000.” 

The Colonel’s comments are interesting and there 
is no doubt that the 37th and Americal Divisions on 
Bougainville deserve much credit for the defense of 
the island, but as I mentioned to the Colonel, the 
GazettE is a Marine Corps publication which prob- 
ably explains why Army combat action is not pub- 
lished in as much detail as Marine operations. 


Cart A. SAcHs, 
Major, USMC. 


Old War Dogs . 


Dear Sir: 

In his Why the Accent on Youth?, Maj L. R. 
Hale asks, “But is there a sufficiently large percent- 
age of officers in this category to create a problem 
that requires corrective action?” Any old fuddy- 
duddy will answer, “Definitely, yes!” 

Hale prescribes treatment for the symptoms but 
neglects the disease. Why not get rid of the cause 
and let the effects go with it? Get rid of those 
colonels’ billets susceptible to being filled by the old 
fogies. Then the old war dogs will not be wasted in 
jobs which can be handled easily by exuberant youth. 


J. H. N. Hupwnatt, 
Colonel, U. S. Marine Corps. 


P.S. If L. R. Hale is the author’s true name, he is 
not a marine. The article is reminiscent of a senior 
ee ° ” 

sounding off. 


Ep.: As the Colonel infers, “L. R. Hale” is a 
pen name. The author is, however, a Marine offi- 
cer of field grade, though not old enough to be 
considered a “senior” officer under the terminol- 
ogy of his article. 
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OFFICERS! 


Your Life Insurance | 
is tailored to your requirements in this 
officer-owned company 









COMPANY 


Watninaton 0 © 


BECAUSE officers of the Uniformed Services are 
preferred risks. For them, provisions are more at- 
tractive. The features officers demand, in all known 
forms of permanent life insurance, are combined in 
the Uniter Policy for officers only. 


FOR FACTS concerning the Uniter Life Insurance 
Policy, send your name, rank, organization, date of 
birth, and address to the Home Office. 


United Services Life Insurance Co. 


1600 20th Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 











Answers 

to Facts and Figures 
on page 25 

1. 375 


2. serving in the 
Russian Navy as 
an admiral. 

3. 41,000,000. 

4. 4. 


5. sweet potatoes. 


6. Admiral Porter 
in 1884. 


7. Crimean. 


8. 22,758. 
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About Marines 


AL SCHMID, MARINE 
A RIBBON AND A STAR 
BOOT Cpl Gilbert Bailey 
CORAL COMES HIGH = Capt George P. Hunt 
GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES 
I'VE GOT MINE Capt Richard G. Hubler 
IWO JIMA Capt Raymond Henri 
ON TO WESTWARD Robert Sherrod 
PELELIU LANDING Tom Lea 
SEMPER FIDELIS, an anthology, 
Marine Combat Correspondents 
TARAWA Robert Sherrod 
TARAWA (pictorial) Sgt Dick Hannah 
THE FOURTH MARINE DIVISION — Unit History 
THE ISLAND (Guadalcanal) 
Capt Herbert Merillat 
THE ISLAND WAR Maj Frank O. Hough 
THE LONG, THE SHORT, AND THE TALL 
Sgt Alvin M. Josephy 
THE MARINE CORPS READER 
Col Clyde H. Metcalfe 
Unit History 


Roger Butterfield 
Monks & Falter 


THE NINTH MARINES 
THE STORY OF WAKE ISLAND 
Col James P. S. Devereux 
UNCOMMON VALOR 
Six Combat Correspondents 
U. S. MARINES ON IWO JIMA 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE 
MARINES Capt John Craige 
YOUR MARINE CORPS IN WORLD WAR II 
Capt Andrew R. Bergstrom 
Capt Earl J. Wilson 
Sgt Frank A. Sick 


World War Il 


ALL BUT ME AND THEE BrigGen Elliot D. Cooke 
AMERICA AND TOTAL WAR Fletcher Pratt 
BATTLE REPORT Vol | (Pearl Harbor to 

Coral Sea) Karig and Kelly 
BATTLE REPORT Vol II (Atlantic War) 
BATTLE REPORT Vol II! (Pacific War—Middle 


Phase) 
BATTLE STATIONS Navy Leaders 
BRAVE MEN Ernie Pyle 
BURMA SURGEON Seagrave 
CAMPAIGNS OF THE PACIFIC GS, F.0D. 


FLEET AGAINST JAPAN Fletcher Pratt 
GENERAL WAINWRIGHT'S STORY 

Wainwright and Considine 

HISTORY OF THE MODERN AMERICAN NAVY 

Donald W. Mitchell 

HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II Francis T. Miller 
INTERROGATIONS OF JAPANESE 


OFFICIALS Vol | G. P. O. 
INTERROGATION OF JAPANESE 

OFFICIALS Vol II GS. P.O. 
IT IS DARK UNDERGROUND Loo Pin Fei 
NIGHT WORK Fletcher Pratt 


Drew Middleton 
Benjamin Bowker 


OUR SHARE OF NIGHT 
OUT OF UNIFORM 
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$2.50 
2.75 
2.50 
2.00 
1.00 
2.50 
75 
3.00 
2.75 


3.50 
2.00 


5.00 


3.00 
5.00 


3.00 


3.00 
5.00 


4.00 


All of these books are readily available 
through the Gazette Bookshop. Remember, 
there is a ten per cent discount for all 
Marine Corps Association members . . 


PATTON AND HIS THIRD ARMY 


Col Brenton G. Wallace 3.00 
PEARL HARBOR: STORY OF THE SECRET WAR 
George Morgenstern 3.00 
RETREAT WITH STILWELL Belden 3.00 
SECRET MISSIONS Capt Ellis M. Zacharias 3.75 
SILENT IS THE VISTULA Irene Orska 3.00 
STORIES OF CHINA AT WAR Chi-Chen Wang 2.50 
THE BATTLE FOR LEYTE GULF 
C. Van Woodward 4.00 
THE BRERETON DIARIES 
LtGen Lewis H. Brereton 4.00 
THE LOST WAR Matsuo Kato 2.75 
THE NAVY'S AIR WAR LtA.R. Buchanan, USNR 3.50 
THE NAVY HAS WINGS Fletcher Pratt 2.75 
THUNDER OUT OF CHINA White & Jacoby 3.50 
TOP SECRET Ralph Ingersoll 3.00 
THE WAR REPORTS 
Gen George C. Marshall 
Gen H. H. Arnold 
Adm Ernest J. King 7.00 
WE CAUGHT SPIES John Schwarzwalder 3.00 
WHAT THE CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
MODERN WAR Fletcher Pratt 2.50 
WORLD WAR II Roger W. Shugg & 
Maj H. A. DeWeerd 3.00 
WRATH IN BURMA Fred Eldridge 3.00 
YANK—THE GI STORY OF WAR Yank Staff 5.00 
Service Humor 
MALE CALL Milton Caniff $1.00 
MOM, I'M HOME Sid Hoff 1.00 
SAD SACK George Baker 2.00 
SO THIS IS PEACE Bob Hope 2.50 
THE WOLF Leonard Sansone 1.00 
UP FRONT Bill Mauldin 3.00 
Humor 
PLAYBOY'S HANDBOOK William A. Brooks $1.98 
THORNE SMITH 3 DECKER Thorne Smith 1.49 
TO HELL WITH HUNTING Ed Zern 2.00 
Texts and References 
A BASIC MANUAL OF MILITARY SMALL ARMS $5.00 
AMERICAN SEAPOWER SINCE 1775 
Allan Wescott 5.00 
ELEMENTS OF AMMUNITION 
Maj Theodore C. Ohart 6.00 
FRONT-LINE INTELLIGENCE 
LtCol Stedman Chandler & 
Col Robert W. Robb 2.50 
GAS TURBINE AND JET PROPULSION FOR 
AIRCRAFT G. Geoffrey Smith 5.00 
GUN CARE & REPAIR Charles E. Chapel 3.75 
GUN DIGEST 1.25 
HUNTING BIG GAME, two volumes 
Col Townsend Whelen 8.00 
INCENDIARY WARFARE Col J. B. Fisher 3.00 
JOMINI'S ART OF WAR LtCol J. D. Hittle 2.50 
MANNLICHER RIFLES AND PISTOLS 
Walter H. B. Smith 5.00 
MAUSER RIFLES AND PISTOLS 
Walter H. B. Smith 5.00 
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Charles Yerkow 
James Moss 


MODERN JUDO, 2 Volumes 
OFFICER'S MANUAL 
ORDNANCE FIELD GUIDE 
REMINGTON HANDGUNS 
RIFLES AND MACHINE GUNS 
Capt Melvin M. Johnson 
Sterling Wood 
C. D. Sylvester Mawson 
David Klein 
LtCol J. D. Hittle 


RIOT CONTROL 
ROGET'S THESAURUS 
THE ARMY WRITER 
THE MILITARY STAFF 
THE STRENGTH WE NEED 
Maj George Fielding Eliot 

W. H. B. Smith 

Tom Wintringham 


WALTHER PISTOLS 
WEAPONS AND TACTICS 


Historical 


A STUDY IN HISTORY Arnold J. Toynbee 
CAESAR'S GALLIC CAMPAIGNE 
LtCol S. G. Brady 
DuPiICQ'S BATTLE STUDIES Col Ardant DuPicq 
FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES Creasey & Murray 
LEE'S LIEUTENANTS, three volumes 
Douglas S. Freeman 
LETTERS FROM LEE'S ARMY Susan L. Blackford 
MASTERS OF MOBILE WARFARE Eldridge Colby 
R. E. LEE, four volumes Douglas S. Freeman 
STONEWALL JACKSON Henderson 
WAR YEARS WITH JEB STUART 
L#tCol W. W. Blackford 


Best Sellers 


AGE OF JACKSON 
ALL THY CONQUESTS 
ANIMAL FARM George Orwell 
ARCH OF TRIUMPH Erich Maria Remarque 
ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY Donald M. Nelson 
AS HE SAW IT Elliott Roosevelt 
AURORA DAWN Herman Wouk 
B. F.'S DAUGHTER John P. Marquand 
BREAD AND RICE Doris Rubens 
BRITANNIA MEWS Margery Sharp 
CIDER FROM EDEN Nancy Bruff 
COMPLETE SHERLOCK HOLMES 

A. Conan Doyle 
COMMAND DECISION Wilbam Wister Haines 
DULCIMER STREET Norman Collins 
EAST RIVER Sholem Asch 
END AS A MAN Calder Willingharn 
FORETASTE OF GLORY Jesse Stuart 
FOREVER AMBER Kathleen Winsor 
FORTUNE GIFT Susan Kerby 


Arthur M. Schlesinger 
Alfred Hayes 


GENTLEMEN'S AGREEMENT _ Laura Z. Hobson 
GOLDEN EGG Pollak 
GRAND CENTRAL David Marshall 
HOME COUNTY Ernie Pyle 


Marie Luisa Bomhal 
Victor Kravchenko 
Prokosch 


HOUSE OF MIST 
| CHOSE FREEDOM 
IDOLS OF THE CAVE 
INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC 

John Kieran 
JOURNEY TO THE END OF AN ERA 


Melvin Hall 
KINGSBLOOD ROYAL Sinclair Lewis 
KNOCK ON MY DOOR Willard Motley 
LAST CHAPTER Ernie Pyle 
LINCOLN READER Paul M. Angle 


LORD HORNBLOWER C. S. Forester 


LYDIA BAILEY Kenneth Roberts 
MR. ADAMS Pat Frank 
MR. ROBERTS Thomas Heggen 
MRS. MIKE Freedman & Freeman 
NAVY WIFE Anne Pye and Nancy Shea 
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5.00 
2.00 
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2.50 
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3.00 
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2.50 
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Gerald Kersh 

Eric Sevareid 
Oswald Jacoby 
Edward McSorley 
Drew Middleton 
James M. Cain 
Joshua L. Liebman 
Upton Sinclair 


NIGHT AND THE CITY 
NOT SO WILD A DREAM 
ON POKER 

OUR OWN KIND 

OUR SHARE OF NIGHT 
PAST ALL DISHONOR 
PEACE OF MIND 
PRESIDENTIAL MISSION 


RECONQUEST Hallett Abend 
RETURN TO NIGHT Mary Renault 
RHUBARB H. Allen Smith 
SECRET THE SONG Elizabeth Kjellberg 
SHORE DIMLY SEEN Ellis Arnall 
SHOWDOWN Errol Flynn 
STRANGER IN TOWN Howard Hunt 
STRIKEOUT STORY Bob Feller 


TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 

James A. Michener 
THANK YOU, MR. PRESIDENT Merriam Smith 
THE AMERICAN Howard Fast 


THE BIG SKY A. B. Guthrie 
THE BLACK ROSE Thomas Costain 
THE CHEQUER BOARD Nevil Shute 
THE COAT | WORE Lucile Finlay 
THE DEVIL IS A LONELY MAN Wood 


Betty MacDonald 

Charles Jackson 

Ayn Rand 

Henry Martin Robinson 

THE HUCKSTERS Frederic Wakeman 

THE KING'S GENERAL Daphne DuMaurier 
THE LEFT HAND IS THE DREAMER 

Nancy Wilson Ross 

Elswyth Thane 


THE EGG AND | 

THE FALL OF VALOR 
THE FOUNTAINHEAD 
THE GREAT SNOW 


THE LIGHT HEART 
THE MAGNIFICENT BARB Dana Faralla 
THE MIRACLE OF THE BELLS Russell Janney 
THEN AND NOW W. Somerset Maugham 
THE QUARRY Mildred Walker 
THE RAZOR'S EDGE W. Somerset Maugham 
THERE WAS A TIME Taylor Caldwell 
THE RIMLESS WHEEL Roger Eddy 
THE ROOSEVELT | KNEW Frances Perkins 
THE SALEM FRIGATE John Jennings 
THE SCARLET PATCH Bruce Lancaster 
THE SLING AND THE ARROW Stuart Engstrand 
THE SNAKE PIT Mary Jane Ward 
THE STRANGE ALLIANCE 
MajGen John R. Deane 
Gabrielle Roy 
Frank Yerby 
Paul |. Wellman 


THE TIN FLUTE 

THE VIXENS 

THE WALLS OF JERICHO 
THE WAYWARD BUS John Steinbeck 
THE WEB OF DAYS Edna Lee 
THE YEAR OF STALINGRAD Alexander Werth 
THIS IS MY STORY Louis F. Budenz 
THIS IS THE YEAR Feike Feikima 
THREE CAME HOME Agnes Newton Keith 


THREE DAYS Stephen Longstreet 
TOGETHER Katherine |. Marshall 
TOO EARLY TO TELL Jerome Weidman 
TOUCHSTONE Lillian Janet 
VERMILION Iwal Jones 


WEAK AND THE STRONG Gerald Kersh 
WEB OF LUCIFER Maurice Samuel 
WRITE SORROW ON THE EARTH 

Charles Wertenbaker 


22 CELLS IN NUREMBERG _ Douglas M. Kelley 


Remember that the Gazette Bookshop 


1947 


2.75 
3.50 
1.50 
2.50 
3.75 
2.00 
2.50 
3.50 
2.75 
3.00 
2.00 
2.75 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.75 


3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.50 
1.50 
2.75 
3.00 
3.00 
2.75 
2.75 
3.00 
2.75 
2.50 
1.00 


3.50 
2.75 
2.50 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
1.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.75 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 


3.75 
3.00 
2.75 
3.00 
2.75 
2.75 
6.00 
3.00 
3.00 


sells 


not only the books listed above but will attempt 
to find for its patrons any book still in print. 


An order form is on the following page. 
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Remember Those 1945 Gasette Covers? 


The Capture of the Reindeer . . . The Florida War . . . Suppressing African 
Slave Trade . . . Apprehending Seal Poachers . . . The Boxer Rebellion . . . 
The Flag Goes Up on Mt Suribachi 


Either a new subscription or a renewal entitles you to a set of full color re- 
prints of these important historical paintings by John Clymer and Tom Lovell. 
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THE MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 


Professional Magazine of the Marine Corps 


BOX 106, MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS 
QUANTICO, VA. 947 

Dear Sir: Please send me one set of cover reprints. I enclose $3.00 for which — 

()_ Enter my name for a one year subscription to the GAZETTE. 
C) As I am qualified for membership, enroll me as a member of the Marine 

Corps Association.* 

() As I am already a GAZETTE subscriber please extend my subscription. 
NAME AND RANK 
ADDRESS 


- Signed 
“Membership in the Marine Corps Association includes a one year subscription to 
the GAZETTE and a 10 per cent discount on purchases from the GAZETTE Bookshop. 








SEND AIR MAIL— O R D FE R F O R M GET QUICKER SERVICE ; 
Gazette Bookshop 


MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, BOX 106, QUANTICO, VA. 
Order by title only, enclosing remittance. 
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Enclosed is $ . for the following order of books: No C.O.D.’'s ' 

Title Price 1 
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NAME \ 
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ADDRESS ' 
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Make Checks or Money Orders Payable to Marine Corps Gazette Bookshop. 
Members of the Association entitled to 10 Per Cent Discount on Books. G—9—47 





























The Commandant’s 


Statement on the 


National Security Act 





“I want to make it entirely clear that I, personally, am committed to making 
the unification of the armed forces work, and that the officers ‘and men of the Marine 
Corps are likewise so committed. 


“In the planning of any operation or course of action there is room for healthy 
differences of opinion. My staff officers have often disagreed in a planning stage. 


Once a final decision has been reached, however, it becomes the duty of each member 


of the staff to carry out wholeheartedly the course of action decided upon. Likewise, 
it now becomes the duty of each member of every service to carry out the decision 


reached in this matter to the best of his ability. 


“Marines opposed the original provisions of the bill which they thought allowed 

PI 8 I ’ S 
elimination of the Marine Corps by unreviewed administrative action. They did 
not oppose the basic principle of unification. 


“The Congress has made it clear that the Marine Corps will continue in its 
mission under unification, and that is all we ever asked. The planning stage is past 
and the final decision has been made. 

“It is now the duty of every Marine to carry out not only the letier but the spirit 
of the unification law. By virtue of the extensive experience we have had in joint 
operations, the Marine Corps has a unique and valuable background for cooperation 
with all services. We are prepared to cooperate to the utmost, and intend to do so 
wholeheartedly.” 
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A. A. VANDEGRIFT 
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General, U. S. Marine Corps, 
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An Affair of Honor 


Camp at Washing.* Sept 22.° 1800 
L'. Henry Caldwell 
Sir 

When I answered your Letter 
I did not Know what Injuries you had 
received on board the Trumbull; as you 
did not inform me. Yesterday the 
Secretary told me, that he under stood 
one of the Lieutenants of the Navy had 
struck you. I lament that the Cap‘ of y" 
Ship cannot Keep Order on board her. 
It would be proper that all of you who 
feel injur’d should draw up a spirited 
Address to the Secretary of the Navy, 
request? a Court Martial that if the Fellow 
deserves it, he may be discharg’d the 
Navy. As to yourself I can only say, that 
a Blow ought never to be forgiven, and 
without you wipe away this Insult offer’d 
to the Marine Corps, you cannot expect 
to join our Officers. 

I have permitted you to leave the Ship, 
after settling the Pay of the Marines so 
that you may be on an equal Footing with 
the Captain or any one who dare insult 
you, or the Corps. I have wrote to Cap' 
Carmick, who is at Boston to call on you 
to be your Friend. He is a Man of Spirit, 
and will take care of you, but don’t let 
me see you ‘till you have wip’d away this 
Disgrace. It is my Duty to support my 
Officers and I will do it with my Life, but 
they must deserve it.—On board the 
Ganges, about 12 Mo’. ago, Lt. Gale, was 
struck by an Officer of the Navy, the 
Cap‘. took no notice of the Business and 
Gale got no satisfaction on the Cruise the 
moment he arrived he call’d the Lieut. 
out, and shot him; afterwards Politeness 
was restor’d. 


I expect you will receive by this Post 
1200$ remitted you by the Treasurer of 
the U. States. 


Y obed Sut 
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L'. C.C 
MAC. 








William Ward Burrows 
Lieutenant Colonel Commandant 


Camp Washington Oct". 8°. 1800 
L'. Henry Caldwell 
Sir, 

l am satisfied with your state- 
ment and think the apology of L‘ Jewitt 
sufficient, if done in the presence of a 
Friend. It is never beneath a Gentlemen 
& a Man of Spirit to Confess his Error, 
and | should rather have the better opinion 
of a Man for doing it. You should not 
push Matters to extremity; | am no advo- 
cate for Duelling; if a Man is forced 
into a Quarrell he ought to go thro it as 
a Man 


1 must confess, | have, been pleas’d w* 
Cap' Jewitt and hope, as you are to leave 
the Vessel, you may part Friends; Either 
Lt. Amory or L*. Hill will-relieve you, 
but | Know not which. 

You may call & see your Friends, but 
after that you must repair to Head 
Quarters. 


Y. obed‘. Sut 
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